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WHAT OF ITALY? 


“ VTALY ”—said Hermann Goering some two years ago 
in a speech which German-Swiss newspapers indiscreetly 
reported—“ is Germany’s bridge to the great spaces of 

Africa and the oceans beyond.” Even Goering sometimes 

blurts out the truth. What Mussolini may have thought of 

it has not been publicly recorded, and would, in any event, 
matter little. Italian Fascism and German Nazism are closely 
akin. The Berlin-Rome Axis expressed their affinity. When 
once Hitler had gained power in Germany they were bound to 
work together. Neither could hope long to endure without the 
other—unless, indeed, the greater weight and strength of 

Nazism should make of Italy, willy-nilly, the handmaid of 

Germany. Two years ago Goering foresaw and foreshadowed 

this development. 

In Hitler’s eyes this has always been the meaning of the 
Berlin-Rome Axis. He saw in it a revival of the Holy Roman 
Empire of German Nationality, with himself as supreme law- 
giver to Italy. To this extent the Axis has differed from the 
old Triple Alliance which made Italy a subordinate partner of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary from 1882 until 1915, but 
left her some degree of “ self-determination.” The Triple 
Alliance was, indeed, an instrument of German control over 
Italy, though few, very few, European statesmen understood 
exactly how the control was exercised. Not until I had worked 
in Italy for the better part of six years, from the beginning of 
1897 to November 1902, did I gain an insight into the German 
method ; and even then I might not have understood it fully 
if the wisest of Italian statesmen, the veteran Marquis 
Visconti Venosta, had not explained it to me. He had been 
the ablest Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs since Cavour, 
whose niece he had married. And from Cavour he had gained 
his vision of Italian interests. 

So I was impressed when, in the autumn of 1902, on the 
eve of my departure from Rome for Vienna as correspondent 
of The Times, Visconti Venosta, who had often been kind to 
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me, invited me to his country seat and asked me to undertake 
a very delicate task. He said : 


I can now look back on fifty years of active political life. I have © 
seen Europe transformed, and I see forces at work that may 
transform her again. Of these forces the chief is the growing 
antagonism between England and Germany. Unless this antagon- 
ism is checked—and I do not see how it can well be checked save 
in the way I shall indicate—England and Germany will come to 
blows within ten or fifteen years. The aggressive character of 
German policy will compel England to fight unless she is prepared 
to forfeit her place in the world. 

For Italy this is a terrible prospect. She is allied to Germany. 
She may have been right or wrong to enter the Triple Alliance, 
but now she is in it and cannot escape from it without a war; but 
neither can she risk a war with England. Lasting peace is her 
chief interest, as it is that of England. 

I see but one chance of securing it. The Triple Alliance must be 
transformed into a league of peace. This can only be done by 
creating a really close understanding between Italy and Austria- 
Hungary. At present, Germany plays Austria off against Italy, 
and Italy off against Austria. German diplomacy, the German 
press and German agents envenom every Austro-Italian dispute. 
Then, when things almost reach breaking point, Germany inter- 
venes to “ settle ” the strife she has helped to stir up—and charges 
brokerage for her “ services”? both in Rome and in Vienna. By 
this means, Germany keeps Italy and Austria apart and is always 
able to command a majority in the Triple Alliance. She is either 
with Austria against us or with us against Austria. But if the 
Austro-Hungarian Government could be brought to understand 
this position, if we and Austria could settle our differences and pull 
together, we should carry as much weight in the Triple Alliance as 
Germany, for Germany could not do without us both. A check 
would thus be put upon Germany’s aggressive policy. There 
would be equilibrium in the Triple Alliance and a prospect of . 
lasting peace in Europe. 

No Italian Ambassador can explain this to the Austrians. It 
would be too dangerous. But you might do it. Austro-Italian 
differences are susceptible of reasonable settlement. The questions 
of Trieste and of the Trentino would lose their acuteness if the 
Austrians could learn to regard us as friends, and if they under- 
stood that the real danger to Trieste comes from Germany, not 
from us. As Cavour knew, there is no irreconcilable conflict 
between Slav and Italian interests in the Adriatic. I was born an 
Austrian subject and I know that at Vienna the Government is 
everything. Try to win its confidence and then do what you can 
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to persuade the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, Count 
Goluchowski, of the truth of what I have told you. I met him 
halfway about Albania. We shall be ready to meet him halfway 
on all other points. Then we may get peace in Europe—but not 
otherwise. 


This was an eye-opener with a vengeance. I knew enough 
of Austro-Italian relations—and of German influence upon 
them—to feel sure that Visconti Venosta judged them rightly. 
But I was a young fellow, barely 30; and the idea of being 
entrusted with such a mission by the most prudent and ex- 
perienced of Italian statesmen was a little overwhelming. I 
promised to do my best ; and on reaching Vienna I took my 
bearings carefully, not without consulting another Italian 
veteran, Count Nigra, the Italian Ambassador to the Austro- 
Hungarian Court, who, like Visconti Venosta, had been a 
lieutenant of Cavour. 

The upshot was enlightening. In a year or two I won the 
‘confidence of Count Goluchowski and told him what Visconti 
Venosta had said. To my astonishment he agreed with it 
entirely. In 1905 he drew near to Signor Tittoni, the Italian 
Foreign Minister, whom he visited at Venice. I was at the 
Venice railway station when Goluchowski arrived. After the 
official greetings he made his way towards me, shook me by 
the hand, and whispered : ‘‘ Vous voyez, les choses marchent !” 
This was soon after the German Emperor’s spectacular visit 
to Tangier, a visit designed to open the question of Morocco 
and to test or, if possible, to break the Anglo-French Entente 
of April 1904. At the Algeciras Morocco Conference of 1906, 
to which Visconti Venosta was the principal Italian delegate, 
Italy supported Great Britain and France, while Goluchowski 
rescued Germany from a humiliating predicament by pro- 
posing a formula of compromise which saved her face. But 
Germany neither forgot nor forgave Goluchowski’s friendli- 
ness towards Italy. In October 1906 the German Emperor 
sent him a telegram, thanking him for having been a “ brilliant 
second ” to Germany “ on the duelling ground ” at Algeciras. 
Goluchowski felt the snub. He understood that the expression 
“ brilliant second ” was meant to damage him by wounding 
Austrian feeling, and the pride of the Emperor Francis Joseph 
in particular. So he decided not to publish the German Em- 
peror’s telegram—until the German Ambassador in Vienna 
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peremptorily demanded its publication. Shortly afterwards 
Goluchowski was dismissed. 

Aehrenthal, his successor, was careful not to cultivate 
Italian friendship in a way likely to give umbrage to Germany. 
He pretended, indeed, to be independent of Berlin, and he 
flirted with Tittoni—whom he presently tricked over the 
annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina in October 1908. After the 
European crisis of 1908-9 which followed the annexation, it 
was clear that Visconti Venosta’s fears would be justified.* 
Aehrenthal’s double-dealing with Italy and Russia ended by 
making Austria-Hungary more than ever dependent on 
Berlin ; and when his successor, Berchtold, encouraged by 
Germany, brought on the European War in 1914 by sending 
a plainly provocative ultimatum to Serbia, the Hapsburg 
Monarchy was doomed. For Italy the only question then was 
whether to throw in her lot with Germany or to remain neutral. 
She had already refused, in August 1913, an invitation from 
Berchtold to join Austria-Hungary in a “ defensive war ” 
against Serbia. So in 1914 Italy chose neutrality—much to 
the disgust of Baron Sonnino, soon to become her Foreign 
Minister, who wished her to enter the war against Great 
Britain and France. 

On taking over the Italian Foreign Office Sonnino bar- 
gained with Vienna for territorial concessions in the Trentino 
and at Trieste, and bargained simultaneously with Great 
Britain, Russia and France for promises of Austrian Southern 
(or Yugo) Slav territory on the Eastern Adriatic as the price 
of Italian belligerency against Austria-Hungary and Ger- 
many. In their ignorance of Italian interests, and of Yugoslav 
feeling, the British, French and Russian Governments gave 
the promises by the Treaty of London of April 26th, 1915— 
and ranged the Austro-Hungarian Southern Slavs against 
Italy. One indirect result of this error was the Italian disaster 
at Caporetto in October 1917. Another was to be the rise of 
Italian Fascism. 

Caporetto was quite as much a German as an Austro- 
Hungarian triumph. German divisions formed the spearhead 
of the attack, though Austro-Hungarian Yugoslav regiments 


* Early in 1909, when the crisis was at its height, a ‘‘ Garibaldian”” movement 
against Austria began in Italy. An ardent young Italian of my acquaintance wished 
to join it. He applied to General Ricciotti Garibaldi, who knew nothing of it. On 
further inquiry my young Italian learned that the “ Garibaldians ” were being enrolled 
—by the German Consul at Brescia in North Italy! 
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helped to drive it home. All who had eyes to see saw that 
Austria-Hungary had ceased to exist as an independent 
power, and would either be resolved into its component parts 
in the event of defeat or would become a German satrapy in 
the event of victory. In either case Italy had to look to her 
future security. Unless she were wise, the pan-German 
“Drang nach Triest ” would one day threaten her in the 
Adriatic, and perhaps in the Mediterranean. Many Italians 
saw the danger, and began to cast about for means of meeting 
¥t. 

Not less anxious were the wiser Yugoslavs. They saw that 
the defeat of Italy would ruin all their hopes of national unity 
in freedom. They remembered the prophecy of their greatest 
leader, Supilo, in 1905, that unless Italians and Yugoslavs 
could join hands the Adriatic would become neither a Yugo- 
slav nor an Italian but a German sea. In December 1917 
representative Italians and Yugoslavs met at my house in 
London. After much discussion they reached a provisional 
agreement which found favour with the Italian Prime Minister, 
Orlando, though not with Sonnino. He clung to his “ Treaty 
of London” of 1915 which the provisional Italo-Yugoslav 
agreement sought to replace by a wider and more fruitful 
understanding. 

Early in January 1918 Orlando came to London, met the 
Yugoslav leader, Dr. Trumbitch, in my presence, and asked 
me for my “ bottom thought ” upon Italy’s position. I told 
him that Italy now had a chance to gain a degree of inde- 
pendence she had never enjoyed since she had attained 
national unity by the occupation of Rome in 1870. Until 1875 
she had been under the direct menace of a French attempt to 
restore the temporal power of the Pope. From 1875 to 1882 
she had wavered between France and Germany; and Bis- 
marck had coerced her by encouraging the French to take 
Tunis and by threatening, in his turn, to espouse the cause of 
the Pope. Thus she had been driven into the Triple Alliance ; 
but from 1882 until her agreement with France in 1898 she 
had felt the drawbacks of French resentment. Notwithstand- 
ing all her efforts to emancipate herself she had remained 
under German tutelage until she repudiated the Triple 
Alliance and entered the war in 1915. Even then she had © 
foolishly sought to safeguard her security by extorting from 
the Allies terms detrimental to her lasting interests. The 
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only policy that could give her at once security and an 
honoured place in Europe would be openly to espouse the 
cause of the subject Hapsburg peoples, and to be their cham- 
pion and advocate at the Peace Conference. Thus she might 
extend her moral, economic and political influence across the 
whole Danubian region, and gain the friendship of Yugo- 
slavia, Roumania and Czechoslovakia which would look upon 
her as their guide and protectress. Then she need fear the 
hostility of no Great Power. The Adriatic would be safe. She 
would also have established a claim upon the gratitude of the 
Allied peoples for having been chiefly instrumental in the 
overthrow of Austria without which Germany could not be 
defeated. But the essential preliminary to such a policy must 
be sincere agreement and co-operation on her part with the 
Southern Slavs and the Czechoslovaks. 

Orlando accepted this analysis of Italy’s position. But as 
he was apprehensive of Sonnino’s opposition he asked me to 
write direct to Sonnino, whom I had long known, and to beg 
him, at the very least, not to oppose the new policy. This I 
did. Later, in Rome, where I went as the head of an Inter- 
Allied propaganda mission in April 1918, I discussed the whole 
conception with Sonnino—and found him uncomprehending 
and obstinate. He actually exclaimed: “ I do not accuse you 
of having invented the Yugoslav problem to bother me, 
because you wrote about it in your book on the Hapsburg 
Monarchy in‘1913; but I wish to goodness it didn’t exist.” 
I thought of Visconti Venosta’s wisdom, and heaved a sigh. 

Despite Sonnino’s opposition the new policy went ahead. 
It was adopted by the Rome Congress of subject Austro- 
Hungarian races, held under Italian auspices in April 1918. 
General Badoglio, the Italian Chief of Staff, supported it. It 
helped to break up the cohesion of the Austro-Hungarian 
forces and to prepare the way for the Allied victory on the 
Piave in the following June. At Milan I was urged to expound 
it to Benito Mussolini, the influential editor of an Italian 
revolutionary journal, the Popolo d’Italia. He understood it 
in a flash; and then suggested how, after it had served its 
purpose in the war, it could be betrayed and twisted to the 
detriment of the Hapsburg peoples. I left him with the 
feeling that he had a criminal mind—an opinion I have never 
found reason to revise. 


The sequel is written in the history of the Paris Peace 
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Conference and in the rise of Fascism. Under Sonnino’s 
narrow-minded influence, Italy went back on the policy of 
agreement with the Yugoslavs, quarrelled with them and 
stuck obstinately to the Treaty of London. He quarrelled 
also with President Wilson, who had worked hard to bring 
about a juster settlement. In the end Italy did not get all her 
- pound of flesh, while her behaviour disgusted her Allies and 
the United States to such a degree that compensation which 
she might otherwise have received was withheld from her. In 
revenge the Italian Government, although victorious beyond 
its wildest dreams, started a defeatist agitation, declared that 
Italy had been betrayed by her Allies, and fomented a resent- 
ful nationalist movement. ° 

This gave D’Annunzio, and afterwards Mussolini, their 
chance. Fascism, originally started with a revolutionary 
Syndicalist programme, became a rallying point for the dis- 
appointed and discontented, and was presently used by the 
“* Old Fox,” Giolitti, to make war upon the Socialists and the 
co-operative societies with arms supplied by the General Staff. 
Before Fascism triumphed in October 1922 there was one 
lucid interval in Italian foreign policy. Count Sforza, Foreign 
Secretary in Giolitti’s Cabinet, made with Yugoslavia an 
agreement that might have saved the situation had he not 
been thwarted and disowned. Thanks to the weakness of the 
King, to the intrigues of the General Staff, to the selfish 
stupidity of the Italian industrialists, financiers and “ possess- 
ing classes,”’ Mussolini and his gang established themselves in 
power, murdering and maltreating their opponents with im- 
punity—and being saluted by the greater part of Europe as 
the saviours of Italy from a Communist peril which, as 
Mussolini cynically admitted, had never existed after the 
failure of a short-lived outbreak in September 1920. 

There is no need now to trace the history of Fascism. Its 
brutal and truculent character has never changed. In method 
and purpose, if not in efficiency, it was as criminal and as 
systematically demoralising as Nazism. Those who may care 
to know it as it was from the beginning should real Emilio 
Lussu’s little masterpiece, Enter Mussolini, published by 
Methuen in 1936. Aggressive war was bound to be its out- 
come. Equally was it bound to ruin Italy—and this ruin has 
gone to lengths that will confront us and others with a very 
serious problem when Fascism collapses in defeat and shame, 
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as it may quickly do unless Hitler finds means of bolstering 
it up until he, too, bequeaths a ruined Germany to a half- 
devastated and bankrupt Europe. ) 

I used to know Italy well. Even after I left Rome at the 
end of 1902, I made a point of spending some time in Italy - 
nearly every year up to the spring of 1922. Since the spring 
of 1922 I have never set foot in the country, for my surviving 
Italian friends were marked men, and some others, like 
Giovanni Amendola, had been foully done to death. Yet 
from time to time old friends and acquaintances have either 
come secretly, or have sent trustworthy Italians, to inform 
and consult me. One of these, a young professor in an Italian 
university, who had striven to keep alive among Italian youth 
some sense of political morality and humane idealism, came 
a few years ago with an unsigned recommendation from an 
upright man whose handwriting I knew. It took this young 
fellow ten days to find his tongue, so unaccustomed was he to 
speak freely. When he had found it he said, in answer to my 
inquiries about the true state of Italy: ‘“ We are totally 
ruined. We have no reserves whatever—neither political, 
financial, economic, nor, above all, moral. There can be no 
hope until after the catastrophe.” Even more than his words 
his tragic tone impressed me. 

The catastrophe is now at hand. Mr. Leland Stowe, the 
clear-sighted and experienced correspondent of the Chicago 
Daily News, said truly the other day, on his return to New 
York from Italy: “ Fascism is dead. There is no more 
Fascism in Italy, only a Fascist corpse being held up by the 
Nazis.” Round the “corpse” lie the ruins of Mussolini’s 
“Roman Empire.” That egregious fabric is shattered ; and 
unless Hitler can make good in some way Goering’s boast that 
Italy is Germany’s bridge to the great spaces of Africa and 
the oceans beyond, not even German domination will save 
Italy from the loss of her oversea possessions. What then? 
What hope is there for the Italian people ? Let it not be for- 
gotten that the whole of the younger generation have now 
been progressively demoralised by Fascism for more than 
nineteen years, cut off from all knowledge of the truth, their 
minds filled with heady nonsense, their outlook utterly dis- 
torted. The King of Italy, whom I heard swear, motu proprio, 
before the assembled Senators and Deputies on August 11th, 
1900, to uphold all the rights enshrined in the Constitution of 
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1848—the basis of Italian unity and of the lawful sovereignty 
of the House of Savoy—has broken that solemn pledge and 
earned the title of “ Re fedifrago,” the perjured king. Still, 
the crown may yet be valuable as a symbol, if not as a 
regenerative force ; only its wearer, whoever he may be, will 
no longer be able to claim the titles of “ Emperor of Ethi- 
opia ” and “ King of Albania ” with which Mussolini repaid 
Victor Emmanuel III for betraying the Constitution of 
Charles Albert of Savoy. The army may likewise be an 
element of cohesion and discipline, though it is not likely, by 
itself, to be constructive. Nor is it easy to see how an Italy 
ruined by Fascism will long be able to afford the luxury of a 
big army. 

Political exiles from Fascist Italy have often discussed in 
my hearing the critical situation that would be bound to arise 
after the collapse of Fascism and the disappearance of 
Mussolini. All agreed that, for a time, the position would be 
revolutionary and perhaps chaotic. Whatever provisional 
arrangements might be made to cope with the emergency 
would be likely to break down in a few weeks or months ; and 
then only would it be possible for men who had retained some- 
thing of the spirit of pre-Fascist Italy to find an opening for 
constructive work. My own view has long been that it would | 
be fatal for the few outstanding Italian leaders who have 
preferred exile to slavery to attempt to take things in hand 
on the morrow of Mussolini’s disappearance. They might be 
overwhelmed and discredited. The men who have connived 
at or worked with Fascism for their own selfish ends ought to 
bear the brunt of the earliest difficulties, and to pay the price 
of their past cowardice or folly. 

This does not mean that Great Britain, upon whom the 
main burden of the reorganisation of post-war Europe will 
fall, ought not to have encouraged the formation of a group 
or centre of liberal-minded and patriotic Italians whose 
guidance would be invaluable in the framing of British policy. 
Instead, we have allowed these men to be dispersed, even 
when we have not subjected some of them to the indignity of 
internment. The futile notion that “ revolutions ” must be 
avoided seems to have dominated, if it does not still dominate, 
the minds of British Ministers and Departments of State. 
Revolution of some kind will be inevitable in Italy. Upon the 
wisdom of our policy it may depend whether the revolution 
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shall be positive and creative, or negative and destructive. 
And as most of our public men, including our diplomatists, 
are lamentably ignorant of Italian affairs, they will need all 
the advice and help they can get from non-Fascist Italians of 
the highest standing. 

Even then there will remain the problem of Italy’s relations 
with her neighbours and of her place in the co-ordinated 
Europe of the future. When all is said and done a people of 
forty millions cannot fail to be an important factor in Euro- 
pean life; and I, for my part, can see little chance of Italian 
well-being save in a return to the principles of the “ new 
policy ” which Italy might have followed in 1918, and then 
abandoned in favour of the suicidal Treaty of London and of 
a megalomaniac Fascist quest of “ Empire.” Among living 
Italians Count Carlo Sforza, who is now in the United States, 
appears to be the only statesman who could adapt that “new 
policy ” to the needs of the future, for he made a gallant 
attempt to apply it at the twelfth hour. In essence, the policy 
is so far from being “ new ” that it is in full accordance with 
the ideas of Cavour and of his wiser helpers in the earlier 
years of the Risorgimento. Italy, and Europe, will need a 
second Italian Risorgimento; and after the collapse of 
Fascism and the destruction of Nazism, the road may be 
open for a true “ revolution ” of this kind, hard though the 
first steps toward it will doubtless be. 

WicKHAM STEED. 


THE REFORM OF COLONIAL-POLICY. 


N this Review of December 1940 I showed that, during 
the last quarter of a century, the statesmen of the leading 
nations of the world have been engaged in multiplying 
measures in restriction of international trade. I argued 
that this was entailing immense evil upon the world generally, 
and that it was accordingly a policy which, under the leader- 
‘ship of Great Britain, should be reformed and reversed. 
In that article the Colonial policy of the world at large 
was not examined in that respect, as I now propose to do. 
The British Foreign Minister, in appearing before the 
Assembly of the League of Nations on September 11th, 1935, 
expressed “ the view of His Majesty’s Government” that 


it is the fear of monopoly, of the withholding of essential Colonial 
raw materials, that is causing alarm. . . . But an enquiry into 
Colonial raw materials will not meet the real situation, because the 
removal of any difficulties which prevent the purchase of any 
required supplies is a much wider one than access to supplies in 
Colonies. 
In fact, though you may have “ access” to raw materials 
in any given Colony, if you are prevented by trade restrictions 
from sending in your goods in order to buy them, that 
constitutes “ the real situation.” A few days after the above 
statement had been made, the representative of the Italian 
Government, on September 24th, 1935, commented on the 
words above quoted of the British Foreign Minister by stating 
that “ the difficulties of countries over-populated and lacking 
raw materials continued to increase. They were prevented 
paying for them in goods or services by insurmountable 
barriers, the result not merely of increased customs duties, 
but also of imperial preferences and obstacles to migration.” 
In the next year, on February 24th, 1936, another British 
Foreign Minister discussed in the House of Commons “ the 
disquiet caused by the concentration, in the hands of a few 
great Powers, of a large part of the natural resources of the 
world.” Two years before, it had been well pointed out 
that, in this question of Colonial restriction, “ we are face 
to face, in fact, with an imperial issue of quite first-rate 
importance. Let us recognise it as such, betimes ” (“ Future 
of Colonial Trusteeship,” The Round Table, December 
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1934). Let us, then, examine the Colonial policies of Great 
Britain and of France. The first of these Powers administers a 
Colonial population, apart from her Dominions, of well-nigh 
60 million persons ; while France has, or had, a Colonial 
population of 70 million persons. ee 

In regard to a certain portion of her Colonial Empire, 
Great Britain is debarred from instituting preferential tariffs. 
As signatory of the General Act of the Conference of Berlin 
of 1885, constituting the Conventional Basin of the Congo, 
Great Britain has bound herself to apply to her Colonies, 
situated within that area, the principle of the Open Door. 
That instrument is very definite upon the subject. The 
words “‘ perfect equality,” “ without discrimination,” “ no 
differential treatment,” ‘no exclusive privileges” or their 
equivalent, occur at least fifteen times in this Berlin Act, 
its revisions and contingent agreements. In other terms, 
as signatory of this Act, Great Britain emphatically accepts 
and proclaims the principle and practice of trade equality 
for her own Colonies and those of others, situated within that 
vast area stretching from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean 
and from Rhodesia to the Sudan. 

This, however, is not the whole area of her Colonial Empire 
in which Britain has eschewed the preferential system. 
As signatory of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
Article 22, Great Britain regards the peoples of the Colonies, 
then mandated to her. in virtue of that Covenant, as “a 
sacred trust of civilisation,” and she has also agreed that 
“securities for the performance of this trust should be 
embodied in this Covenant.” In pursuance of this, the 
Mandatory system was instituted. Both in the A and in 
the B Mandates, which Great Britain then undertook, there 
- are provisions against preferential treatment. Thus the 
B Mandates run: “The Mandatory shall ensure to all 
nationals of States, Members of the League of Nations, 
on the same footing as to his own nationals, freedom of 
transit and navigation, and complete economic, commercial 
and industrial equality.” But all this is only one side of 
the picture. Let us look at the other side. 

Speaking in 1896 Lord Rosebery said that 

during the last twelve years you have been laying hands with 
almost frantic eagerness on every tract of territory adjacent to 
your own, or desirable from any other point of view. In twelve 
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years you have added to your Empire, whether in the Wooatar” 


actual annexation, or of dominion, or of what is called a sphere 
of influence, 2,600,000 square miles of territory, twenty-two areas 
as large as the United Kingdom itself. 

In replying to this, on November 15th, 1896, Mr. Joseph 

Chamberlain, as Colonial Secretary, said that 

we have done so, as trustees for civilisation, for the commerce of 
the world. We offer in all those markets over which our flag floats 
the same opportunities, the same open field, to foreigners that we 
offer to our own subjects and upon the same terms. 


With the exceptions mentioned above, since the war of 1914- 
18 we have adopted the opposite policy of Colonial Prefer- 
ence, the principle, that is, of taxing the imports of others 
into those territories at a higher rate than those of ourselves. 

It was on June 7th, 1920, that the British Government 
announced that “ an invitation to consider the practicability 
of preferential rates for goods of Imperial origin has been 
addressed to all Colonies and Protectorates, except those 
which are precluded by existing international agreements 
from doing so, and a few others in which Preference is 
already in force.” Within two years from this date, Prefer- 
ences to goods of Empire origin had been granted by some 
twenty-six of the Governments in question. Next, at 
Ottawa in 1932, the Preferential system was extended to 
cover almost every part of the Empire from which it was not 
already ruled out by the international agreements mentioned 
above. 

As time went on, further measures were adopted. On 
May 7th, 1934, the President of the Board of Trade announced 
that ‘“‘ the Governments of the Colonies and Protectorates, 
for which such action would be appropriate, will be asked 
to introduce import quotas,” i.e. measures limiting the goods 
which the native populations of those territories would be 
allowed to buy from abroad. Following on this principle 
of restriction, in 1934 quotas on foreign textile goods were 
imposed in the Straits Settlements, against the unanimous 
vote of the unofficial members. In Ceylon the quota system 
was also imposed by Order in Council against the will of the 
State Council. As the Survey of British Commonwealth 
Affairs (Vol. II, part 1, p. 126) justly says, 

the closing of Colonial doors is associated in time with the move- 
ment for National Protection and Imperial Preference in the self 
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governing members of the Commonwealth. Willingly or unwilling- 
ly the dependent territories were brought into the same system by 
decision of a superior authority. This was true during the early 
years of the Peace. It was true during the period of more funda- 
mental change which opened ten years later. But the change was 
prepared during the Great War. At the Imperial War Conference 
of 1917 the British Government accepted for the first time the 
fiscal principles which the self-governing members of the Empire 
had been urging upon it from the time when Imperial Conferences 
first began in the year 1887. 


Broadly speaking, then, 


the outstanding fact is the relatively high level of many of the 
Colonial Tariffs and Preferences. The frequency of preferential 
margins of 15 per cent., 20 per cent., and upwards, may be a 
surprise to those who thought that, when the policy of the Colonial 
Open Door was modified after 1931, the preferences allotted were 
comparatively small... . Is a Colonial Empire, hedged by higher 
tariffs against foreign goods than against our own, on the line of 
progress towards settlement of the Colonial problem as it affects 
Europe, towards world peace, and towards a permanently wise 
and just relation between the Western nations and the subject 
peoples of Africa and Asia? These are questions that cannot be 
ignored.—_(The Round Table, December 1937, pp. 105 and 108.) 


I should add to this that the Colonial Tariffs and Restrictions 
above mentioned have been further enforced by the system 
of quotas imposed on imports and aimed especially at Japan. 
They were aimed at the cheap goods which the natives were 
proving themselves very willing to buy. 

In due course, as the system of Colonial Preference grew 
more established, and also, be it said, more exposed to 
criticism, the British Government felt itself called upon to 
offer an explanation of its attitude in this matter. On 
September 21st, 1937, Mr. Eden, in view of the report of 
the Committee of the League of Nations, which had enquired 
into the commercial access of different countries to sources 
of raw materials, informed the League Assembly that 


without prejudice to the principle of Colonial Preference, we are 
ready to enter into discussion with any Powers which may approach 
the United Kingdom Government for an abatement of particular 
Preferences in non-self-governing Colonial territories, where these 
can be shown to place undue restriction on international trade. 
This offer must, of course, be made subject to such reservations as 
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may be necessary to secure reciprocal advantages to Colonial 
products and to meet the competition of excessively low-cost 
producers. 


It must be remarked that this pledge was a severely 
limited one. It was an offer only to “enter into discussion”; 
it concerned only particular Preferences, which placed 
“undue ” restriction on trade ; even so, it reserved the right 
to maintain Protection against “ excessively” low-cost 
producers. Next, it seemed to imply not a_ unilateral 
concession but an exchange of reciprocal advantages. 
Finally, and most important of all, it was made without 
prejudice to the general principle of Colonial Preference. 
Very naturally this was not held by those concerned to 
meet the case. Nevertheless it can be answered, in reply, 
that the problem was at last recognised to be a problem. 
The question of Colonial Tariff policy was recognised as 
one which has to be faced on its merits. The offer, restricted 
as it was, was something, in an age of such Protectionist 
tendencies. 

Accordingly, as time has gone on, powerful voices, both in 
Parliament at home and across the ocean, have been raised 
against this policy. Thus Sir Arthur Salter has pointed out 
(Hansard, June 15th, 1938, p. 260) that “the advantages 
that we get by imposing Imperial Preferences on those 
Colonies are infinitesimal in comparison with the political 
dangers which that new policy involves.” He added that 
this policy is “the basis of a very great deal of political 
resentment, in exchanging an almost illimitable birthright 
for an infinitesimal mess of pottage.” A still more significant 
protest was raised by the Government of the United States. 
Our Secretary of State for the Colonies has informed the 
House of Commons (Hansard, December 7th, 1938, p. 1247) 
that the Government of the United States had represented 
to the British Government that those Preferences instituted 
in our Colonial Empire were unduly restricting international 
trade, and that, in consequence, certain reductions were 
to be effected. i 

It was also, presumably, with a view to meet the opposition 
to this preferential policy that Lord Halifax, in his address 
of June 29th, 1939, very shortly before the war, dealt with 
the matter. In looking forward to an “ international system 
under which the present trade barriers were to a great extent 
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abolished,” he proceeded to say that “ I have no doubt 
that, in the conduct of our Colonial system, we should be 
ready to go as far on the economic side, as we have already 
done on the political side, in making wider application of 
the principles which now obtain in the mandated territories, 
including, on terms of reciprocity, that of the Open Door.” 
(Cmd. 6106, 1939, pp. 63-4.) Lord Halifax added that 
‘whatever may be the difficulties of the Colonial problem, 
or of any other, I would not despair of finding ways of settle- 
ment, once everybody has got the will to settle.” It is to 
be feared that this pronouncement does not advance the 
matter much. In any case, there is no need of “ despair.” 
For if we have, in error, closed the Open Door, it is for us 
spontaneously to reopen it, without waiting to exact from 
others “terms of reciprocity,” and without sitting still 
until “ everybody ” is agreed to settle what is, after all, 
our own affair. 

It was in these circumstances that, some six months after 
the present war had started, the British Government 
announced, in February, 1940, that “ the Government have 
been examining the position of the Colonial Empire gener- 
ally”; and further that “the time has now come to 
announce the Government’s policy,” on the ground that 
“‘ His Majesty’s Government are trustees for the well-being 
of the peoples of the Colonial Empire.” The Government 
points out in this document, entitled 4 Statement of Policy 
on Colonial Development and Welfare (Cmd. 6175), that it is 
necessary to grant considerably larger sums to the Colonies 
where “‘ the majority are wholly, or almost wholly, dependent 
on the more limited resources derived from agriculture.” 
Hardly a condition of things, one would think, justifying a 
system of high tariffs and preferences. The grants are 
henceforth to be generous ; “ the fact that a Colony receives 
assistance under the policy will not entail upon it the system 
of financial control which is now associated with the receipt 
of grants-in-aid.” Finally, the Colonial Governments are 
to “ enjoy a wide latitude in the initiation and execution of 
policies, the primary purpose of which is to promote the 
prosperity and happiness of the peoples of the Colonial 
Empire.” In view of these admirable sentiments and 
generous allocations, it may seem regrettable that, on the 
matter of tariffs and preferences which, since 1920, has figured 
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so prominently in the Colonial discussions raised by our own 
and other statesmen, nothing is said. 

If we turn now from our own Colonial Policy to that of 
the other great colonising power, France, we are confronted 
with a Colonial Empire of no less than 70 millions of inhabi- 
tants. France, having built up a vast Empire in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, finally lost almost 
allofit by 1815. Then, slowly at first, but rapidly since 1870, 
she constructed another Empire, chiefly in Africa and in 
Indo-China. As regards the history of her Colonial tariffs, 
it is unbelievably complex. Suffice it here to say that the 
old and bad principle of the Pacte Colonial was first instituted, 
then largely abandoned about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and then, in our time, renewed in a milder form. 
Under the Pacte Colonial, or according to its theory, the 
trade of the French Colonies was exclusively reserved for 
France. As the French Empire began to renew its expansion 
in the nineteenth century, that idea was at first much 
modified and was then pursued afresh, in the sense that, by 
the agency of tariffs, of quotas, of special decree-laws, of 
subsidies and so forth, a strenuous effort has been made by 
France during the present century to preserve the trade of 
her Colonial Empire for herself. Thus, prior to the present 
war, the exports from the French Colonies to France were 
75 per cent. of the total exports of those colonies. Also, 
in the same period, the imports from France received by 
her colonies were 68 per cent. of the total imports of those 
colonies (The Colonial Problem, pp. 294-5). 

The determination of tariffs in the French Empire is 
substantially centralised, as we may judge from studying 
the terms of the governing Act, that of 1928. The steady 
tightening of control from 1928 onwards accounts to a 
considerable extent for the increased importance of Colonial 
trade as a factor in the total trade of France. Colonial raw 
materials have been artificially directed towards France by 
means of the system of bounties, the cost of which has been 
defrayed by special duties on similar materials imported into 
France from foreign countries. Besides this, in the Colonies 
themselves there have been special grants for the same pur- 
pose termed Primes de compensation granted by Catsses de 
compensation. “Thus,” in the words of M. Paul Reynaud, 
‘France has been forced into establishing with Overseas 
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France a closed system,” in which both parties live “ above 
the level of world prices” (Report on Colonial Estimates, 
Chamber of Deputies, Session of June 28th, 1935). 

What, then, is the net result of the Colonial policy of 
trade restriction set forth above, as it is practised by the 
leading Colonial Powers of the world? It is well stated and 
summarised in The Colonial Problem, a volume published in 
1937 under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, being a report of a committee of experts, 
headed by a chairman who is a member of the present 
Government. “ The trend of the Colonial policies,” the 
report runs, “ embodied in the British Import Duties Act, 
1932, and the Ottawa Agreements, the French Colonial 
Tariff Law of 1928, the new Portuguese Imperial Tariff, 
and similar laws, is to discourage trade from foreign terri- 
tories, and so to discourage regional trade, unless the neigh- 
bouring territories are under the same flag. Where costs 
in the metropolitan country are relatively high, the inevitable 
result is to force up the Colonial cost of living”’ (p. 311). 
Surely it is unwise to treat trade in this manner, and to raise 
the cost of living for the native peoples concerned. 

Surely, too, this policy pursued by the great colonising 
Governments is incompatible with the policy of the “ sacred 
trust,” the phrase used in Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, and with pledges of the past. It is 
argued, in reply, that all these systems of Colonial tariffs 
exercise really very little actual effect on the trade of the 
Colonies concerned, and it is even represented that, in our 
own case, this is particularly so. If all that be so, indeed, 
then the matter can be easily handled. For, in that case, 
there can be no difficulty in instituting the principle of 
equality, and in solving the issue which has so often been 
discussed. But it is right to say that such restrictive 
policies are never good for trade, and that, however handled, 
the figures in question cannot establish that the trade 
would not have been much greater without them. Besides 
this, the central consideration is that all such preferential 
systems ate, and must be, stumbling-blocks in the way of 
international amity. 


GerorcE PEE. 


GENERAL METAXAS. 


ONG is the arm of coincidence. The first time I met 
Metaxas was on board a Lloyd’s liner bound from Corfu 
to Trieste. I was then a young journalist: he a young 
lieutenant. After successfully taking part in an officers’ 
competition held at the headquarters of the Corfu garrison, he 
was selected with two fellow officers to study military art at 
the Krieg-Academy, Berlin. At the dinner table on board the 
ship I was seated next to him and, although not even dreamily 
guessing the future, I was impressed by his demeanour. His 
two comrades were talkative about the recent examinations, 
their prospects and hopes of success. Metaxas, on the other 
hand, spoke only by monosyllables. He seemed absorbed in 
the enjoyment of the rich meal of Italian cooking and I 
thought at the time that he had a strong character and that 
he would make an excellent staff officer of the German type. 
I forgot this brief meeting for many years, and even 
Metaxas himself. During the Balkan Wars, when I was 
representing the Greek Government in Rome, I vaguely 
heard of a young officer attached to the staff of Diadoch 
Constantine, C.I.C. of the Greek Army, who was the inspira- 
tion of the corps and practically the chief of the General 
Staff. This was Metaxas. He had returned from Germany 
with a high military reputation. It was reported that he was 
known among his fellow-students by the nickname “ Der 
Kleine Moltke” (The Little Moltke). He emerged from the 
Macedonian-Greek campaigns as an able strategist and 
appeared very soon afterwards in greater evidence on the 
political stage. Meanwhile, King George I was assassinated 
by a degenerate Greek drunkard and Constantine had 
ascended the throne. Metaxas became his principal military 
adviser, assuming gradually the réle of a political one also, 
What he had been taught in Berlin, namely that military 
and political ideals should be identical, brought fruition. He 
believed that the General Staff and their opinions on foreign 
policy must supersede those of the Government, even if the 
Government’s head was a man of political genius and a great 
diplomat as was Veniselos. j fe 
In spite of cordial relations between the Prime Minister 
and the General Staff and a real esteem on the part of the 
Premier for the military talents of the Chief of Staff, the clash 
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between Veniselos and Metaxas was inevitable. The latter, 
imbued with German ideals and sincerely convinced of the 
invincibility of the German Army, the powerful machine of 
which he had studied and admired from within, could not 
approve the dashing, far-seeing policy of the Cretan leader. 
When Veniselos, at the beginning of the 1914 war, proposed to 
the Allies the co-operation of Greece, only to see his suggestion 
politely declined, Metaxas stood aloof. Did not Constantine, 
however, approve at the time his Prime Minister’s proposal ? 
Only Queen Sofia, Kaiser Wilhelm’s sister, was against the 
Government’s policy, although at the time it was not very 
apparent. The Queen was not even on speaking terms with 
the Prime Minister, drawing sharp comments from her own 
brother on her attitude. The Kaiser, before the European 
War, professed some sane ideas about Greek policy. When, 
for example, M. Theotoki, a former Prime Minister, who was 
sent. by Veniselos to Berlin as an Ambassador Extraordinary 
to notify the Potsdam Court of the accession of King Con- 
stantine, took the extraordinary and unauthorised initiative 
of proposing to the Emperor an alliance with Greece, the 
Kaiser’s first move was to enquire in Athens whether this 
proposal was made with the consent and on behalf of the 
Premier. When he heard the sharp repudiation by Veniselos, 
he did not hesitate to give the Greek Government, through 
Herr Quadt, his own Minister in Athens, the wise advice 
that the interests of Greece, a maritime nation, imposed upon 
her the necessity of adapting her policy to that of Great 
Britain as the greatest naval power in the world. He changed 
his opinion abruptly when at the outbreak of the war he 
addressed his famous telegram to King Constantine, request- 
ing him to join Germany. 
The quarrel between Veniselos and Metaxas continued to 
brew until the month of February 1915. The first allied 
expedition against the Dardanelles was decided on. It was 
to be merely a naval action. Veniselos thought it was not 
likely to succeed without the assistance of land forces dis- 
embarked at Gallipoli. He did not hesitate to propose the 
sending of a Greek division for this purpose. He spoke about 
it to the King, who, it seems, did not object to the idea. The 
reaction from the General Staff, however, was not delayed. 
It upset all plans. On the following morning Veniselos was 
faced with the formal resignation of Metaxas, accompanied 
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by a long memorandum explaining the reasons for which the 
head of the General Staff was unable to share the responsi- 
bility of the proposed expedition. The Greek Army must not 
be diverted for fear of the intervention of Bulgaria in the war 
and the risk of seeing a Bulgarian army invading Macedonia. 
If England and France had accepted the Greek offer, Russia 
would have been against it. As a matter of fact, Sazonoff, the 
Russian Foreign Secretary, had the rather bad inspiration of 
summoning the Greek Minister in Petrograd, M. John 
Dragoumis, to put to him the sharp question: “ What have 
you Greeks to do in Constantinople?” M. Dragoumis, 
although very keen to see Greece enter the war, was the 
innocent obstructionist of the policy of his Government, 
transmitting to Athens this unfortunate remark without any 
comment. It is true that on the representations in Petrograd 
of the British and French Governments, Sazonoff withdrew 
the Russian objection, declaring that his remarks to 
the Greek Minister had a strictly personal and friendly 
character, and should not have been taken seriously. This 
information, however, forwarded by M. Delcassé, the French 
Foreign Minister, to Athens, arrived there too late to change 
the situation. King Constantine, impressed by the resignation 
of Metaxas, who pushed things so far as to publish his 
memorandum in a morning paper, adopted wholeheartedly 
the opinions of his Chief of Staff. 

Two Crown Councils, under the presidency of the King 
himself, were summoned to deal with the deadlock. I attended 
both of them as Secretary and Recorder. I will mention here 
an incident which is revealed for the first time. The leaders 
of the different parties attending the Councils, except M. 
Theotoki, advised the King to espouse the policy proposed 
by M. Veniselos. M. Theotoki indulged in a violent diatribe 
against England, supporting the strange thesis that England 
had been throughout history the mortal enemy of Greece. 
M. Rhallys, on the other hand, another former Premier, 
strongly advised the King in favour of action and reminded 
him of the fate of King Otho, who tried to counteract British 
policy and paid the penalty. Lord Palmerston declared one 
fateful day in Parliament that the tree of the Bavarian 
dynasty in Greece was rotten to the roots. King Otho, some 
months afterwards, lost his throne. King Constantine, who 
throughout both Councils was keeping an ominous silence, 
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promptly retorted that if England was to be displeased with 
him, he would abdicate in favour of the Crown Prince, the 
present King of Greece. The Crown Councils and the support 
of M. Veniselos’s policy even by his opponents did not change 
the mind of the King. Veniselos resigned and the Greek share 
in the Dardanelles expedition was dropped. After this fateful 
event Metaxas stood in the background. He stuck to the idea 
of absolute neutrality and he naturally advised the King 
not to depart from it. 

The situation, however, developed in a contrary direction 
to the opinions of Metaxas. Veniselos established his Pro- 
visional Government in Salonica. He raised an army to fight 
with the Allied Forces in Macedonia, King Constantine was 
compelled to leave Greece, the Provisional Government was 
transferred to Athens, King Alexander ascended the throne 
and promptly identified himself with Veniselos’s and the Allied 
policy. Greece emerged from the war victorious and we did 
not hear very much of Metaxas until 1926, when he appeared 
not on the military but on the political stage as the leader 
of a Parliamentary party of fifty members, and as a Minister 
in the Gicumenical Cabinet under M. Zaimis. 

I cannot say that I looked at Greek affairs from the point 
of view of Sirius according to Renan’s famous phrase. But a 
long experience of disillusionment and a detachment from 
Party links enables me to claim the title of an impartial 
observer. It is not true to say that the Parliamentary régime 
brought only disunion and disappointment to Greece. Parlia- 
mentary Governments under Tricoupis and Veniselos did 
very much for the progress and welfare of the country. 
Constitutional Governments including Parliamentarians of 
ability and initiative, such as Cafandaris, Michalacopoulos, 
Papanastasiu, General Metaxas, achieved in recent years 
memorable progress in public affairs. The gigantic task of the 
establishment of 1,500,000 refugees, the financial restoration 
of Greece, the preservation of the future of Athens by pro- 
viding the city with an abundant supply of water, the 
agricultural and industrial development of the country, the 
organisation and equipment of the great ports of Pirzus 
and Salonica, and, last but not least, the alliance with Turkey 
are due to Parliamentary government. Even General Metaxas 
was not always an adept at dictatorship and unconstitutional 
methods. As I said, he led a Parliamentary party and he 
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proclaimed his democratic principles openly. But he was able 
only to play a secondary réle in the Parliamentary régime and 
his powerful personality could not be satisfied with such a 
role. When he was even evicted from Parliament by his native 
Cephalonia, he entered into retirement and oblivion. He 
gradually slipped into authoritarian ideals. The model of 
enforced and strict discipline in Italy and Germany had 
deeply impressed him and he thought that Greece completely 
‘lacked discipline and that the national texture and unity was 
menaced by individualism and communist propaganda. 
During the years of his retirement, from 1928 to 1935, when 
he reappeared in politics as vice-President of the Ministerial 
Council and Minister of War, he devoted himself to historical 
and philosophical studies. He studied especially Byzantine 
history and became conversant with all its details. I venture 
to think that he was struck by the shortcomings of the 
Byzantine State and the growing anarchy of mind and action 
which twice brought an Arabian fleet before Constantinople, 
culminating in the decay and downfall of that city, the dis- 
appearance of the Greek Empire, and the final subjugation of 
Greece. Military impotence was a nightmare to Metaxas and 
his model in Greek history was Sparta, not Athens. 

It is also not true to say that the dictatorship established 
by him in 1936 and the loss of all liberties by the Greek 
people achieved unity in Greece. Just the contrary. What 
united all Greeks around Metaxas and his régime was wanton 
ageression by Mussolini, and the courageous, patriotic and 
wise attitude taken by Metaxas in defending the independence 
and liberty of Greece. Many Greeks changed their opinions 
even on the subject of the four years of the régime. I myself 
must confess that I am now convinced that without the 
severities and even cruelties of this régime, the united rising 
of the whole nation against the megalomaniac aggressor could 
not have been effected in such a magnificent way. National 
pride and gallantry achieved miracles. The patriotism and 
wisdom of Metaxas gave him in addition the opportunity to 
employ his military genius in preparing the campaign of 
Epirus and Albania which led to the victories of Pindus, ~ 
Koritza and Klisura. Its technical achievements may rightly 
be assigned to the lessons of the Krieg-Academy of Berlin 
forty years ago, but also to the unextinguished flame of an 
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Rumours circulated lately attribute to Metaxas the 
intention of reverting to some Constitutional form of Govern-_ 
ment. I can neither confirm nor deny the rumours. I am 
convinced, however, that at the end of the war, the people 
who fight it, sacrificing everything in order to preserve to 
themselves and their children a free and independent Greece, 
will not content themselves with the fulfilment of duties only. 
They will claim rights also and a full participation in the 
control of public affairs. Greek democracy has enjoyed until | 
now the reputation of fickleness. But it is to be hoped that 
sad experience has taught a lesson and that it will rise at 
last to its full maturity. 

When Mr. John Metaxas, as he liked to be called instead of 
General Metaxas, rejected the Italian ultimatum in the early 
hours of the fateful October 28th, he became a national hero. 
I do not hesitate to say that he entered history as a sincere 
Greek patriot, a good European, and a great strategist. 

DemeEtTRIus CACLAMANOS. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-39. 


VI. Toe RAppRocHEMENT witH ITALY. 


XV. The Rapprochement with Italy, 1937-9. 
TALIAN hostility remained one of our chief preoccupa- 


tions during the following years. Both parties looked round 

for friends. Mussolini sacrificed the independence of 
Austria to his need for a partner, for the Axis began to take 
shape when the dictators supported Franco’s revolt. Our first 
riposte was the settlement of the Egyptian question. When 
the Protectorate proclaimed in 1914 gave way in 1922 to the 
recognition of Egyptian independence, we reserved four 
points for discussion, of which the retention of the British 
garrison and the occupation of the Sudan were the most 
controversial. Four fruitless attempts at agreement were 
made before the conquest of Abyssinia, which involved greater 
danger to Egypt than to England, removed the difficulties. 
In August ate England consented to the conditional removal 
of British troops to the Canal zone and a condominium in the 
Sudan, and undertook to support the abolition of the Capitu- 
lations and Egypt’s entry into the League. In return we 
secured the right to station 10,000 men on the Canal till the 
Egyptian army was strong enough to defend it, and a military 
alliance was concluded for twenty years. For the first time 
since the occupation began in 1882 British troops and officials 
functioned with the formal consent of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. A year later the Powers cancelled the Capitulations 
and Egypt entered the League as an independent state. 

Our second reaction to Italian hostility was an attempt to 
end the quarrel, not only for the sake of an historic friendship, 
but because our abiding interest was peace. Abyssinia was a 
big morsel and would take years to digest; yet the Italian 
Empire still made a poor show beside the possessions of 
England and France, and the Duce’s longing to dominate the 
Mediterranean was unconcealed. As an advocate of revision 
his thoughts turned naturally to the other great revisionist 
Power beyond the Alps; but he realised that exclusive 
reliance on Berlin would limit the freedom of manceuvre 
which was the tradition of Italian policy. A speech at Milan 
in November 1936 held out a diminutive olive branch to 
England, who responded by removing the British Legation 
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from Addis Abeba. It was not formal recognition, but it 
looked like the first step. 

Before the Abyssinian dispute was liquidated a new apple 
of discord ripened with General Franco’s rebellion in July 
1936. A French proposal for a non-intervention agreement 
was accepted by the British Government, with the dual 
object of allowing Spain to settle her own problems and of 
preventing the extension of the war. The latter aim was 
achieved, but the former completely failed. British policy 
was neutral in intention but not in effect, for other Powers 
failed to play the game. Franco was officially recognised by 
the two Dictators, who loudly denounced the Bolshevist 
menace in the Mediterranean and announced that their 
protégé must win. Troops were poured into Spain, and at one 
time Mussolini confessed to having 40,000 Italian soldiers on 
the spot. In the first autumn of the war Madrid was saved 
by the opportune arrival of the volunteers from many 
countries known as the International Brigade, and Russia 
began to send munitions and food. But the Madrid-Valencia 
Government received only a small fraction of the foreign help 
which rendered possible the victory of the rebels. Though we 
continued to recognise the Republican Government till its 
final surrender, we forbade the sale of munitions to either side, 
contrary to the usual practice of allowing a recognised Govern- 
ment to buy them wherever it can. Any such support, it was 
explained, would be followed by increased support to Franco 
from the other side, and would be incompatible with non- 
intervention. This decision was passionately denounced by 
the Opposition as an unneutral act, inspired by an unavowed 
desire that Franco should win. The Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee, appointed to supervise the non-intervention agreement 
and sitting in London under the chairmanship of Lord 
Plymouth, was a farce; for the Dictators unblushingly 
continued their armed intervention, despite the prohibition 
by the Committee in February 1937 of enlistment or dispatch 
of volunteers. The only occasion on which we asserted our- 
selves was at the Nyon Conference in September 1937, called 
to deal with the destruction of British and other merchantmen 
in the Mediterranean by unidentified submarines. Neither 
Germany nor Italy attended, but the latter accepted the 
scheme of zones of patrol by British, French and Italian 
ships, and the nuisance was speedily brought to an end. 
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British opinion, which had been almost unanimous in 
regard to the rights and wrongs of the Abyssinian conflict, 
was deeply divided by the issues in Spain. Right wing opinion 
generally sympathised with Franco, Left wing with the 
Government. But there were exceptions in both cases, and 
many Englishmen were disgusted by the savagery and intoler- 
ance of both sides. A further source of disagreement con- 
cerned the strategic issues involved in the triumph of one or 
other of the combatants. Champions of the Republican 
Government argued that its overthrow would weaken our 
position in the Mediterranean and endanger French communi- 
cations with North Africa by tying Spain to our potential 
enemies. In other words, a victory for Franco would mean a 
victory for Mussolini and Hitler. Franco’s champions retorted 
that the Spaniards, a proud and independent race, would 
decline to alienate territory and would stubbornly resist 
foreign control. The spokesmen of the Government inclined 
to the latter view though they abstained from expressing 
sympathy with either side. ‘We wish Spain to emerge with 
possessions and independence intact,” declared Mr. Eden, 
who quoted Wellington’s dictum: “ There is no country in 
Europe in the affairs of which foreigners can interfere with 
as little profit as in Spain.” The value of these conflicting 
forecasts was soon to be tested by the winner’s pro-Axis 
attitude in a new European war. Whatever might be said 
for the intentions of the British Government, its policy 
suggested an attitude of peace at almost any price. It cer- 
tainly presented a striking contrast to the ruthless vigour of 
the Axis Powers, determined to secure the triumph of their 
protégé and unafraid of the gravest risks. 

In the so-called Gentleman’s Agreement between England 
and Italy concluded on January 2nd, 1937, the signatories 
recognised free entry into the Mediterranean, transit and exit, 
to be a vital interest of both parties and their interests as 
in no way inconsistent. Both disclaimed any desire to modify 
the status quo, and Italy promised not to retain the Balearic 
Isles, which she had occupied for the purpose of the Spanish 
war. It was merely a scrap of paper, for the Italian press and 
wireless soon resumed their attacks on England, and the 
increasing support of Franco made nonsense of the pretence 
of neutrality. The substitution of Mr. Chamberlain for Mr. 
Baldwin in June 1937 was followed by a more vigorous drive 
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for peace. Filled with anxiety by the drift towards war, and 
undeterred by his inexperience of diplomacy, he took over 
control of foreign affairs. On June 25th he uttered an earnest 
appeal to those who held responsible positions at home and 
abroad to weigh their words. 


I have read that in the high mountains there are sometimes 
conditions to be found when an incautious move or even a sudden 
exclamation may start an avalanche. That is just the condition 
in which we find ourselves to-day. 


Believing that little could be done at Berlin, at any rate 
for the moment, the new Prime Minister strove for appease- 
ment in Rome. A friendly message from Mussolini through 
_ Count Grandi evoked by a speech of Mr. Eden on July 19th 
led the new Prime Minister to write a personal letter in 
cordial terms, regretting that relations were still far from the 
old feeling of confidence and affection, but expressing the 
belief that they could be restored if misunderstandings and 
unfounded suspicions could be removed. We were ready for 
conversations at any time. The Duce replied that he too 
wished to restore good relations and was ready for discussions. 
We replied that we hoped they might begin in September, 
but the sky darkened once again. Italian intervention in 
Spain was naked and unashamed. Italy boycotted the con- 
ference at Nyon. Difficulties in the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee concerning the withdrawal of volunteers postponed 
the opening of discussions. Italy’s withdrawal from the 
League, her adherence to the German-Japanese anti-Comin- 
tern pact, and the Duce’s visit to Berlin in September 
illustrated the new orientation. The situation, declared Mr. 
Chamberlain, had seriously and steadily deteriorated since 
the exchange of letters in July. The Italian wireless and press 
revelled in vituperation, and the garrison in Libya was 
reinforced. It was clear that no progress could be made so 
long as recognition of the new Italian Empire was withheld. 
The Prime Minister was prepared to pay the price, for the 
danger from Germany was growing from day to day. 

A fresh opportunity presented itself from the Italian side 
early in 1938, when Mr. Eden and Count Grandi had some 
amicable conversations. On February roth, the Ambassador 
announced that they had been sincerely welcomedjin Rome, 
and that the Duce was ready for discussion at any time, as 
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wide as possible, including the recognition of Abyssinia. 
Mr. Eden replied that we were bound to act as loyal members 
of the League, and that the attitude of the League and the 
Mediterranean Powers would be influenced by an Anglo- 
Italian agreement. A week later Grandi was instructed to 
urge an early start. Mr. Chamberlain suggested to Mr. Eden 
that they should see him together, and the Foreign Secretary 
begged his chief not to commit the Government to anything 
specific. The advice was accepted, but after the talk the two 
men disagreed. The Prime Minister argued that a rebuff 
would confirm the suspicion that we did not want conversa- 
tions to start and might make war inevitable. Moreover they 
would probably improve the atmosphere in Spain and else- 
where. The Foreign Secretary, on the other hand, wished to 
defer the official opening till volunteers in substantial numbers 
were withdrawn from Spain. The Cabinet sided with the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Eden resigned. He had no objection 
to negotiations, he explained to Parliament, for they were 
implicit in the Chamberlain-Mussolini letters of the preceding 
summer. The only question was the time and the conditions. 
Unfriendly propaganda continued, and no progress concerning 
intervention in Spain had been made. The Gentleman’s 
Agreement of January 1937 had been followed by the first 
large despatch of troops to Spain—a breach of its spirit if 
not of the letter. The momentary improvement after the 
letters in the summer of 1937 had been followed by sinkings 
in the Mediterranean. We could not risk a repetition of these 
experiences. ‘‘ The withdrawal must have begun in earnest 
before those conversations in Rome can be held on a really 
solid basis of goodwill which is essential to success.”’ In view 
of the increasing violation of international agreements this 
was a moment to stand firm. 


There has been too keen a desire on our part to make terms with 
others rather than that others should make terms with us. . . . I 
do not believe that we can make progress in European appease- 
ment if we allow the impression to gain ground abroad that we 
yield to constant pressure. 


The whole speech breathed well-grounded suspicion of 


- Mussolini’s good faith. 
Lord Halifax was appointed to the Foreign Office, but the 
Prime Minister conducted the negotiations which issued in 
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an elaborate agreement embracing the Mediterranean, North- 
East Africa and the Middle East, signed on April 16th, 
1938. Our chief advantage was Italy’s acceptance of the 
status quo in the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, in particular 
the declaration that she had no territorial or political designs 
in Spain and would withdraw all troops after the war. Italy’s 
principal gain was our conditional promise to recognise the 
conquest of Abyssinia. The treaty was not to come into 
operation till “a settlement of the Spanish question” was 
reached—a condition understood to imply a “ substantial ” 
but undefined reduction of the Italian forces in Spain. The 
agreement was welcomed in France, who desired to find a | 
similar solution of her difficulties with Italy, and it was 
commended by the new Foreign Secretary as a contribution 
to general peace. 

Mr. Chamberlain defended his handiwork in Parliament on 
May 2nd. “ The situation was as bad as ever it had been, and 
it seemed to me that unless some further effort could be made 
it was in danger of rapidly becoming acute.” His policy was 
peace and the restoration of confidence by removing danger- 
spots, grievances, differences and suspicions one by one. 
** The signing of this agreement has already effected a radical 
change in the relations between our two countries : the clouds 
of mistrust and suspicion have been cleared away.” It was 
only to become operative when a settlement in Spain was 
reached, and we should then recognise the conquest of — 
Abyssinia. 

I believe that for Italy and ourselves this agreement marks the 
beginning of a new era. In former days we had a close friendship 
with the old Italy. To-day there is a new Italy, an Italy which, 
under the stimulus of the personality of Signor Mussolini, is show- 
ing new vigour, in which there is apparent new vision and new 
efficiency in administration and in the measures they are taking to 
improve the conditions of their people. With the laying aside of | 
temporary differences which this agreement brought about, I 
believe that we may look forward to a friendship with the new 
Italy as firmly based as that by which we were bound to the old. 


Such were the illusions of 1938. Unlike Mr. Eden, Mr. Cham- 
berlain seemed incapable of understanding what sort of men 
the Dictators were. 

A few days later, on May 12th, Lord Halifax journeyed to | 
Geneva and invited the Council of the League to declare that | 
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the recognition of the conquest of Abyssinia should be decided 
by each state for itself. The Government, he explained, had 
not modified its view of Italy’s action, but it was forced to 
accept the facts. Many states had already taken the step, 
and nobody suggested that independence could be restored. 


When, as here, two ideals are in conflict—on the one hand the 
ideal of devotion, unflinching but unpractical, to some high 
purpose ; on the other, the ideal of a practical victory for peace— 
I cannot doubt that the stronger claim is that of peace. 


This declaration, which was painful for such a moralist 
and such a champion of the League to make, did not constitute 
recognition, but it indicated that the time was not far off. 

The September crisis, which brought us to the verge of 
war with Germany, fortified the Prime Minister’s resolve to 
keep on good terms with Rome. On November 2nd he moved 
that the treaty should come into force, since the Spanish 
Government had decided to disband the International 
Brigade and Italy withdrew 10,000 soldiers. Mussolini 
promised to withdraw the rest when the non-intervention 
plan became operative, and to send no more troops nor air 
forces to replace them. These assurances, added to the with- 
drawal of 10,000. men, proved his good intentions. Hitler 
and Mussolini asserted at Munich that they had no 
territorial ambitions in Spain. ‘‘ The Spanish question is no 
longer a menace to the peace of Europe.” Mussolini, he added, 
had helped to keep the peace. “I could not have appealed 
to him unless our relations had been changed.” This optimism 
was challenged by Mr. Eden, who reiterated his conviction 
that it was impossible to make a satisfactory agreement with 
Italy while she was breaking her word in Spain. She had 
continued intervention on a large scale after signing the 
treaty, and no settlement was in sight. The Prime Minister 
had waived his condition and recognised the conquest of 
Abyssinia without Italy paying the price. Our policy of 
appeasement had not been reciprocated. 

Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax visited Rome in 
January 1939, at the invitation of the Duce. 


“The impressions which remain uppermost in my mind,” 
declared the Foreign Secretary, “ are the cordiality with which we 
were received by Signor Mussolini and the Italian Government ; 
the absolutely spontaneous character of the enthusiasm with which 
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the Prime Minister was greeted by the people wherever he went ; 
and the very definite assurance which we received from Signor 
Mussolini that the policy of Italy was one of peace. Speaking of 
the Mediterranean in particular, he assured us that he was well 
satisfied with the Anglo-Italian Agreement, by which both parties 
undertook to respect the status quo.” 


If the British statesmen really took these pacific assurances 
of a dissatisfied Dictator at their face value they ought to have 
known better, and they were quickly undeceived. The Italian 
people was peaceful enough, but their ruler cherished ambi- 
tions which could only be realised by war. Nominally un- 
official demands for a share in France’s colonial empire had 
begun at the end of 1938, and the Italian press, which used 
the soft pedal during the British visit, renewed its bellowings 
the moment they had left. An alliance was signed between 
Italy and Germany in April 1939, promising military support 
if either was at war. There was not even the customary 
pretence that it was only to operate in case of defence against 
aggression. Mr. Eden’s suspicions were confirmed when the 
Anglo-Italian treaty was broken by. the rape of Albania on 
Good Friday, April 7th. Once again the promise to respect 
the status quo proved to be a scrap of paper. We contented 
ourselves with a protest. A year later, without a shadow of 
provocation, Mussolini declared war on the two Powers who 
had helped to make Italy a nation and to save her from defeat 
in 1917. The moral of the whole story is plain: Put not your 
trust in Dictators. 
G. P. Goocu. 
(To be continued) 
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CONFLICTING CURRENTS IN SPAIN. 
ee R EVOLUTION does not yet seem to be quite ended in 


Spain. Different from those of the nineteenth century 

which were followed by conciliation, the recent tragedy 
has left behind more bitter hatred and a deeper cleavage. In 
a civil war a victory hardly deserves this name if it is unable 
to heal the wounds. 


Tue Pourticat PARTIEs. 


The policy of the two last Bourbons was to use socialism 
and liberalism to check reaction, or liberalism and conserva- 
tism to stem the socialist tide. Liberalism was thus reduced 
to an auxiliary force void of principles ; the Monarchy became 
suspicious to each of the three rivals ; and political life ceased 
to be a collaboration and degenerated into open warfare. 
Conditions grew worse when two more parties entered the 
political arena: the Catholics, representing a religious but 
not a political majority, and the Nationalists, taking up the 
cause of regions demanding Home Rule. These five disparate 
parties might perhaps have tried a modus vivendi within the 
constitutional frame, had not each of them hatched an ex- 
tremist fraction, boasting of courage, expediency and 
dynamism, which soon came to be an ultra-party and a 
burden, or a dangerous enemy, for its mother ideal. 

The monarchism had two ultra-monarchisms : the Carlists, 
fervent admirers of the traditional absolutism of the Haps- 
burgs, and the “ integrists”” or modern philosophical abso- 
lutists. Socialism also developed two ultra-socialisms: the 

* Marxists and the Communists. The Liberals found their 
doctrines magnified and distorted by the Anarchists. The 
Catholics dragged as doubtful companions the Clerical 
zealots. And the Nationalists carried with them, both in 
Catalonia and in the Basque provinces, the disrupting 
Separatists. Later on Fascism also, which had risen up as an 
antidote to Communism, developed a revolutionary Left. 
This total of fourteen factions was increased, by internal 
feuds among leaders, to over twenty groups. But then, from 
the early years of the century, parties and ultra-parties had to 
reckon with a secret coterie of Army officers which was not a 
political party but an unconstitutional anti-party intent on 
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shielding the prestige of the Army or the unity of the country. 
No mention has been made of democrats because each group 
coveted the support of the masses, but once in power it 
drifted towards autocracy, parliamentarian dictatorship or 
unfettered demagogy. Moreover, the ultra-parties advocated 
social, political, economic and religious reforms whose scope 
or methods implied a totalitarian conception of the State and 
the exclusion of any opponent group. 

During the revolution bitter adversaries joined under a 
flag for the sake of speedy victory: Anarchists, Socialists, 
Basque Catholics, Liberals and Communists on the Republi- 
can side; Carlists, Constitutional Monarchists, Fascists and 
Clericals on the Nationalist. When the curtain rose, after the 
slaughter of over half a million on each side, the new Spain 
appeared still split into two halves. The victorious half was 
confronted, like the first Provisional Government of the 
Republic in 1931, with the choice between evolution or 
revolution. The former respects the legitimacy of previous 
legal conditions, tries to inspire confidence and ensure 
stability, and postpones highly controversial issues or cloaks 
them with moderate experiments. The revolution tries to 
extirpate the root, favours noise and violence, and declares 
to be enemy anyone who refuses to join as a combatant. 

After the fall of the first Republic, in 1874, Canovas had 
adopted for the restored Monarchy the method of evolution. 
At the fall of the Monarchy, in 1931, Alcala Zamora attempted 
the same course, but Azafia and the Socialists were fascinated 
by the speed and expediency of radical methods and took the 
worst way, an intermediate course. Franco, described by his 
friends as being of a moderate temperament and a lover of 
order, tried to govern with monarchical capitalists and revolu- 
tionary Phalangists just as Azafia had attempted to govern 
with democratic republicans and revolutionary socialists. 
But while Azafa imagined that he could keep a democracy 
going, Franco realised its utter impossibility; and while 
Azania refused to enter into a communist experiment, though 
irretrievably drifting towards it, Franco thought that perhaps 
by yielding to the Fascist revolutionaries he might forestall 
revolution, though he wisely decided to keep intact, and ready 
at hand, the opposing forces and to play off his supporters 
against each other. He is aware of the fact that the Carlists 
charge the Phalangists with aping foreign and dangerous 
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novelties ; that the Constitutional Monarchists take them to 
task for their anti-capitalistic and almost communist leanings ; 
that the Church refuses to become the tool of a political party 
and is reluctant to grant to the Phalangists the regalist pre- 
rogatives that she had to tolerate with the Austrian and 
Bourbon kings ; and that the Army is weary of incompetent 
Phalangist intruders. Moreover, Fascism of Italian type is 
easy food for Spanish iconoclastic humour. 


Tue NAatTIonALtist PRoGRAMME. 


The programme of the Nationalist Government contained 
three points to which all its supporters agreed: (1) Severe 
sanctions ; (2) return to Spanish traditions, and (3) preserva- 
tion of national unity. But there were wide divergencies in 
the definition and scope of each of them. Sanctions were the 
urgent claim of millions of Spaniards who had had their 
relatives or friends murdered, tortured, imprisoned, im- 
poverished, or humiliated during the Revolution. Newspapers 
published hundreds of death notices of the victims, and the 
Religious Orders displayed their martyrology with statements 
such as: ‘“‘ At Almagro alone twenty-seven young novices were 
massacred.” This cowardly assault on a Dominican Convent 
outraged the Spanish imagination. There were two possible 
courses: either to have the offenders tried by the ordinary 
courts and according to laws anterior to the punishable facts, 
or the surgical method of setting up special tribunals and 
drawing up lists of offences to declare as criminals a posteriorz 
all persons regarded as undesirable by the new régime. 
General Franco chose the latter, following the precedent of 
the communist “ chekas.” But he has found that the need of 
purging or “ purifying ” becomes acuter with the shrinking 
of the circle of the “‘ purified,” while the number of enemies 
of the régime grows in proportion to its homogeneity. 

The second chapter of the programme, less popular and 
obviously of erudite lineage, was “ traditionalism,” negatively 
defined as the exclusion of republicanism, democracy, liberal- 
ism, socialism and communism, all of which were deemed 
foreign importations. But in a country of many races and 
changing history there is a wide choice of traditions and, in 
order to combine Carlist autocracy, Catholic dogmas, Fascist 
imperialism and Anarchist syndicalism, inspiration has been 
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sought in the sixteenth century, though the Spanish masses 
seem to pay little heed to this literary appeal. 

The third point of the programme, national unity, has been 
extended to exclude the self-administration of regions, the 
plurality of political parties, the freedom of teaching and the 
adherence to certain pernicious philosophical doctrines. It 
has also been applied to scientific research: the central 
organisation where liberals, socialists, priests, aristocrats and 
free thinkers had worked together during thirty years, had 
been crippled by a “red” purge; Franco submitted its 
fragments to a “ white ” purification and with the remnant. 
formed a Supreme Council which, in the words of the Pre- 
amble of his law, has “ to restore the classic and Christian 
unity of science destroyed in the eighteenth century ” and 
“to drive home into the field of culture the essential princi- 
ples which have inspired our glorious movement.” 

A Youth Front, on the lines of the Italian “ balillas,” has 
been created by law for the pre-military training and political 
education of boys in the ideals of the Party. Its conformity 
with Catholic principles has been underlined by the Press “‘to 
prevent unjustified misgivings,” and General Franco declared 
that the State reserves in every respect the rights of Church 
and family in the educational sphere. 

Some Spaniards believe that these measures have achieved 
unity ; others fear that they have rendered it impossible for 
the time being. The majority long for a return to normality, 
but the present war holds it off, victors and vanquished 
pinning great hopes on its final issue. The repeated attempts 
to imitate elaborate French or Italian systems in politics, as 
well as in literature or art, have stumbled against the Spanish 
popular instinct which, clinging to “romances” and 
“‘sainetes,” loathed the imitators of Dante, Ariosto or Cor- 
neille, and, impervious to the philosophical uniformity decreed 
by the Bourbons, preferred the traditional motley rule of local 
bosses (caciques), Italian Fascism will most likely be defeated 
in Spain by some political Ramén de la Cruz or Goya. As 
Unamuno expressed it: better to be first-class Africans than 
third-class Europeans. 


Economic RECONSTRUCTION. 


Uncertainty for the future and the wavering of the law in 
the present are the main obstacles to economic recovery, 
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though the country can be self-supporting and has, in Europe 
and America, excellent markets for her mining and farming 
products. As in the political field the alternative was restora- 
tion or revolution, in economic policy it was private capitalism 
or collectivism. The Government has not entirely accepted 
either. In view of the failure of the communist factories and 
farms, production has been entrusted to private initiative 
though fettered by unsteady regulations and all kinds of 
restrictions ; but in order to control prices and distribution 
the State compulsorily buys the most important crops or 
industrial products and sells them to the public. When small 
benefits slacken production the Phalangist Party threatens 
the greedy capitalists who refuse to risk their money for the 
common weal. A much commented article on “ El capital y 
nosotros,” published by the daily Arriba on November Ist, 
recalls that “‘ Falanage ” accepts the three economic agents : 
capital, labour and technique, and rejects both the anti- 
Christian theory which destines wealth to the pleasure of its 
owner and the State super-capitalism of the Communists. To 
force the middle way the Phalangists, with the help of anetwork 
of spies, exact heavy fines from producers accused of making 
excessive profits or of hoarding. Like the Republicans, they 
frighten the capitalists but ask for their support ; and they 
attempt to divest economic enterprise of its economic stake 
which the Liberals deemed the source of progress and the 
corrective for its own excesses. 

The Spanish newspapers last December reported under 
large headlines that the fines collected in a month in only 
thirty-nine out of the fifty Spanish provinces reached the 
sum of 12,367,716 pesetas, of which 1,262,195 were paid by 
the State in rewards to informers (other than State officials), 
their names being kept in strict secrecy. Besides the fines, the 
goods were confiscated and in some cases the traders were 
condemned to forced labour. 

A Law of national Syndicates and a Statute of Labour have 
outlined a new economic system which shows a near resem- 
blance to the principles of the Republican Constitution of 1931: 
an omnipotent State ready to take over ownership and pro- 
duction but leaving them entrusted to individuals or concerns 
so long as they consent to remain at the service of the social 
and political ideals of the governing party. The difference is 
that the wavering declarations of the Republican Constitution 
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gave vent to the contradictory purposes of several groups 
hankering after Power, while the Phalangist regulations are a 
threat to both private capitalism and communist appetites 
by the exclusive oligarchy. It is a revolution which renders 
capitalism an agency for communism in order to forestall the 
communist revolution. 

The Spanish middle-classes revealed during the Civil War 
unsuspected vigour and they were the sinews of resistance to 
the unleashed mob; Phalangism was a bourgeois movement. 
But the love of law and freedom of the bourgeoisie runs 
counter to totalitarian schemes. The Phalangist leaders have 
thus endeavoured to proletarianise the middle-classes, as the 
Fascists have done in Italy. Much as this may gratify 
equalitarian longings it clogs economic recovery and makes 
the country more ready for extremism. 


Tue ExtLes AND SUBDUED. 


The majority of the vanquished half of Spain have yielded 
to the inevitable and live under the new régime though 
excluded from public functions and in an attitude of grim 
protest. This potential fifth column is the effect, and at the 
same time the cause, of the present régime. Since recon- 
ciliation was impracticable dictatorship could not be eschewed. 
Many thousands, including hundreds of Basque priests and 
Catholic Catalonians, are in prison, and each prisoner has a 
dozen relatives or friends trying to get him out, a relentless 
pressure which wears out and splits the Phalangist party. 
Many more thousands are in voluntary or forced exile, as 
divided among themselves as ever by virulent feuds and 
recriminations : Anarchists, Communists, moderate Socialists 
like Prieto, moderate Socialists like Casado, Left Socialists 
like Negrin, Marxists like Largo Caballero, moderate Re- 
publicans under Martinez Barrio, orphan republicans of 
Azania, Catalonian Nationalists, Catalonian Separatists, 
Basque Nationalists, Constitutional Monarchists, and a few 
Liberals who still dream of freedom and order. 

The encouraging side of it is that the majority of leading 
Spanish intellectuals have been able to continue their scienti- 
fic work in France, the United States, Mexico, Chile, Argen- 
tina, Colombia, Cuba, Venezuela and other countries. Com- 
mittees for Spanish culture have been formed. In Mexico 
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there is a “House of Spain” which publishes a monthly 
review, Espana Peregrina, whose Bibliographical Surveys 
include notices of new periodicals and books and recent 
articles contributed to various journals by the exiled Spaniards 
who have also established publishing houses and schools. 
This forced migration, the greatest in Spanish history, may 
help to quicken the Latin-American intellectual development 
and is likely to be also a blessing for Spain. Her great spiritual 
strides have always been the aftermath of persecutions or 
invasions. And this time many wandering Spaniards are 
witnesses of the marvellous lesson of the English-speaking 
democracies holding, in the midst of dictatorships and war, 
freedom and unity, two precious gifts which the Spanish 
republicans could not preserve. 


INTERNATIONAL Poticy. 


Unluckily, before Spain could settle her own affairs, the 
international conflict has knocked at her door, and there is 
no means of consulting public opinion or even of informing the 
muzzled Spaniards of the questions at issue. They have not 
much respect for Italians who, in the common opinion, are still 
nothing more than operatic singers. The great progress of 
Italy in the last fifty years has unfortunately not yet obtained 
general recognition in Spain. Germany had not resounded in 
Spanish ears until the days of the Great War, and then the 
response was also artificial and determined by internal 
politics. The reactionary parties, which hitherto had dreaded 
contact with the country of Luther, Hegel and Marx, 
became germanophilesas against Catholic, but anti-clerical and 
democratic, France. In the latest civil war the German 
technicians were admired as resourceful and efficient, but 
Spanish and German temperaments are at opposite poles. 
The few Spaniards who know and honour German science are 
repelled by German militarism and coarseness. Easy as it is 
to gull a dictator, it is doubtful whether another dictator can 
do it. In any case the rectilinear simple-mindedness of Hitler 
must have been at a loss with the curved, spiral-like, mind of 
a Celtic Galician like Franco for whom the greatest assets are 
time and mistrust. He may be overpowered but not easily 
taken in. To force their divisions to Gibraltar the Germans 
would have to cross about 850 miles from the French frontier, 
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and to climb three high ranges of mountains ; the population, 
already short of food, would not welcome the visit of an army 
and there is very little to loot. 

England had been the most popular and admired country 
in Spain ever since the Napoleonic wars. Even in the 
Morocco affairs she was the only hope against French am- 
bition. To say of any product “ it is British ” was equivalent 
to “ it is good.” “ In the British manner ” meant in a practical 
and simple way ; “ British policy ” signified a combination 
of freedom and order. But the non-intervention scheme 
during the Spanish War impaired British prestige. The 
Republicans could not forgive being recognised as the 
legitimate Government and: yet blockaded in regard to arms 
and ammunition; the Nationalists could not conceive the 
indifference of England to the dangers of the “ communist 
hordes ” ; the mass of the population, victims of the frenzied 
bands on both sides, had hoped for a British intervention to 
put an end to the carnage in the name of civilisation and 
humanity. In spite of this disappointment an armed conflict 
with England would be now extremely unpopular and hardly 
thinkable. The wisest Fascists themselves would see with 
particular concern the prospect of a new war which might 
very likely give rise to new rebellious or revolutionary move- 
ments. Intelligent Spaniards and instinctive masses realise 
that there are decisive arguments in favour of an alliance with 
Great Britain: British markets and credit ; friendly relations 
with Portugal ; protection of the Balearic and Canary Islands 
and of the West African Spanish possessions. Spanish 
capitalists, and even shrewd Church leaders, trust Mussolini 
and Hitler much less than they do Great Britain, while the 
workers are decidedly pro-Britain against Fascism. But all 
these feelings cannot be given publicity. 

The Spanish masses and the largest portion of the bour- 
geoisie are averse to imperialistic adventures. The campaigns 
in Morocco have always aroused resistance or rebellion. 
Castilians, Andalusians, Aragonese and Basques are dis- 
tinctly uncommercial and more sensitive to ideals than to 
gains. Spanish chivalry loathes blackmail and would regard 
it as base cowardice to threaten or attack a country at the 
very moment when she is fighting for her life against fearful 
odds. The land of Seneca and Don Quixote differs from the 
land of Macchiavelli and the Borgias. The majority of wise 
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and responsible Spaniards would, moreover, deem an aggres- 
sion upon England to be a most dangerous step for the near 
future. They realise, more or less clearly, that something is 
afoot between the British Empire, the American nations and 
the African Continent, and Spain is at the door or on the way 
to all of them. 

It is true that Spanish leaders of the autocratic type have 
always resorted to conquest and expansion as a call for unity, 
discipline and effort, and that the Phalangists, aware of this 
need, would open the tomb of the Cid which Joaquin Costa 
and other liberal leaders wanted to lock with double keys 
after the loss of the last colonies in 1898. A bargain at a low 
cost might be tempting for them. It is easy to surmise what 
Germany may have offered, but for the Galician mind of 
Franco, at the same time poetical and cautious, the greater 
the offer the more open to the misgivings of fraud. Only a few 
Spaniards can sense the thoroughgoing transformation of 
British opinion and the range of the Statute of Westminster 
and of the Geneva experiment ; the majority do not quite 
believe that those endeavours were genuine and betokened 
the dawn of a commonwealth of nations. The sore spot of 
Gibraltar is nothing more than a sentimental complaint. It 
might be healed by an attitude of British reciprocity and by 
some form of an Anglo-Spanish contribution to international 
security. 

Though the notions of “ natural rights,” “ natural expan- 
sion” and “ traditional influence,” frequently misused as a 
bait by swindlers, are not easy to define and to fit into a sys- 
tem of international justice, the valve of “‘ peaceful change,” 
the recent Anglo-American approximation and the events 
which are taking place in Africa may make it possible, at least, 
to let Spaniards know what they do not need to fear and what 
they could reasonably expect. 
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FATALISM OR DIRECTION. 
HERE is, undoubtedly, freewill, freedom of choice in 


the individual. Dr. Johnson with his unerring common 

sense expressed this truth when he said: ‘“‘ We know 
the will’s free, and that’s an end on’t.” In the ordinary affairs 
of life every person has a real power of choosing. Because we 
know that the will is free we love to live in a free country, 
taking part in making the laws of the land, and regarding 
Government as being our instrument for the common good, 
not us as being its instrument. When, however, we look at 
peoples (or states) as a whole, in their relations with each 
other, we are afflicted by doubt about their freedom. They 
seem to be bound on the wheel of necessity. The world is now 
so small and communication and transport are so swift that 
whatever one state does immediately and inexorably dictates 
the actions of the others ; a course of events is set in motion 
from which there seems to be no escape. Statesmanship is 
supposed to be the capacity of foreseeing and controlling 
events, of averting disasters, of shifting whole peoples off a 
bad line on to a good one; but in fact we are tempted to 
think that the statesmen can only strive against a necessity 
which binds them and their helpless peoples. 

This is not to say that statesmen do not make decisions 
which influence events. They are making such decisions all 
the time. When the Austrian Crown Council decided to sub- 
mit the ultimatum of July 24th, 1914, to Serbia, they at any 
rate helped to bring a world-shaking event. When Mr. 
Chamberlain decided to go to Berchtesgaden and Munich in 
September 1938 he was making a choice between immediate 
war and peace. When Hitler decided on the invasion of Poland 
on September Ist, 1939, he began a second World War. Yet 
the historian is inclined to qualify all this with a doubt. 
Perhaps the Austrian Crown Council was simply bringing to 
a head a process which in any case was inexorably going 
forward to its conclusion. Perhaps Mr. Chamberlain was only 
striving, futilely if nobly, against a train of events, a psycho- 
logical urge, a complex of passions and of economic and 
political maladjustments which were sure to make a war. If 
it is asked, could Hitler by deciding not to invade Poland 
have left Europe in peace, the answer is Yes ; but the whole 
of his history from Mein Kampf onwards makes it clear that 
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he was looking forward to a great national German War as 
the natural or logical completion, not necessarily of his policy, 
but of the secular trend of events. The truth is that there are 
good men and bad men in high places, and among the governed 
too; and good aspirations and bad aspirations; and the 
affairs of the whole world are so integrated that a miscarriage 
in one place interferes with the adjustment of all the rest. 
Human ingenuity, incessantly inquisitive and striving, has 
brought about steady improvement in technical civilisation, 
but there is little indication that humanity has improved in 
moral qualities, in virtue. History appears to be a continual 
strife between the good and evil in men’s natures, with, in the 
long run, the decisions of the good statesmen doing no more 
than balancing the decisions of the bad, and the mass of the 
peoples having no dynamic influence at all. 

On the other hand there is the view which is at the basis 
of Tolstoi’s philosophy of history in War and Peace. As Tolstoi 
sees events they are not dictated by fatal necessity, nor yet 
are they controlled by the decisions of statesmen. Events are 
controlled, the course of history is directed, by the silent 
wisdom of the people. Old General Kutusov in the Moscow 
campaign, sitting in his chair, apparently dreaming, just 
gazing at the mass of soldiers—all peasants—in front of him, 
“sensed ” their aims, aspirations, and methods. It was in 
Tolstoi’s view they, the Russian people, the silent masses, 
who met the Napoleonic invasion with a particular kind of 
resistance which defeated it, just as it was the impulse of the 
French people in their Revolution which had borne Bonaparte 
upward and onward. The so-called great men were just instru- 
ments of the people, the common people. Such decisions as the 
great men made, on their own initiative, by their own powers 
of reflection and will were generally mistakes. Here then are 
three sharply contrasted explanations of history: that great 
men by their decisions control the course of events; that 
events follow each other under fatal necessity; that the 
silent masses of people control the course of events. It is 
conceivable that there is some truth in all three explanations. 

There are three kinds of period with which most civilised 
peoples are familiar: normal; crisis; war. The Victorian 
Age was a period of normal peace. The years 1935-9, when 
Hitler was advancing from step to step without war, is an 
example of crisis. The World War of 1914-18, which is a vivid 
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memory to millions of people to-day, is a type of the third 
period and illustrates very clearly the conflict of wills and 
what appears to be the blind course of events. During the 
first kind of period, such as the Victorian Age, the decisions 
of statesmen undoubtedly help to shape the course of history. 
“Times are quiet,” as the saying is, relatively quiet. Pro- 
cesses mature slowly. If there was political unrest in Ireland, 
trouble in Egypt,.anti-slavery agitation in the United States, 
nationalism in Italy, industrial change all over the world, such 
movements could be seen developing for years, and could be 
controlled or decided by the interventions of statesmen. In 
such an age there is a general belief in “ progress,” a belief 
that on the whole the “ world is growing better,” and that 
individuals by their volition, by their zeal for the good, can 
. help things to go onward. The life of a people in such times 
is almost like family life at home, where there is a pleasant 
and wholesome routine of busy affairs, with occasional emer- 
gence of unforeseen circumstances which can be met and to 
some extent adapted to the family’s way of life by the 
decisions of the members of the family. 

The second kind of period is a time of strain like 1935-40, 
or 1905-14, both of them long drawn-out periods of tension 
culminating in a great war. Here, in the periods of tension, 
statesmen are making choices and exercising decisions all the 
time, but they seem to do little or no good. In 1935-40 the 
good and bad motives in high places tended to cancel each 
other, with the bad gradually preponderating. Some, most, 
of the statesmen (Roosevelt, Chamberlain, Daladier) were 
taking steps to allay the international excitement. Others 
(Hitler in regard to Austria, Mussolini in regard to Abyssinia) 
were taking steps which must increase it. Every day decisions 
had to be made affecting international affairs, and each one 
tended to check the deterioration or to make it worse. In 
effect the situation appeared to be steadily tending to 
an inevitable conclusion. Governments—German, Italian, 
French, British—were assuming positions or being forced into 
positions which obviously involved the danger of war and 
from which they could not recede. Alongside the statesmen 
many other people did what they could to avert the final 
breakdown. George Lansbury toured Europe. The League of 
Nations and societies which existed to support the League 
of Nations, held meetings, made important declarations. The 
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newspapers and reviews in every civilised country pointed 
out the dangers of the situation, and in many cases suggested 
promising remedies. All to no good. It was as if the people 
could only look on, as if the peace-minded statesmen could 
only look on, as if even the war-minded statesmen could only 
go on (bound by their previous actions) helplessly to the final 
catastrophe, world war. They were all bound on the wheel, 
even though it was a wheel of their own fashioning ; for it 
was fashioned by innumerable acts, great and small, to which 
all contributed, and which they could not control because 
they could not combine to control it. 

It may be argued that in 1935-40, while many statesmen 
wanted peace, one or two wanted war, or at any rate wanted 
things which could only be obtained by war. And thus, as 
these men would not renounce their aims, war came. The 
argument is that the war of 1939 was not inevitable, or was 
only inevitable because some statesmen decided to have it. 
Thus, there was a real choice, for instance, for Hitler between 
war and peace. In 1905-14, however, no statesmen wanted 
war, yet it came all the same. Even Berchtold, of Austria, 
in 1914 only wanted a local war with Serbia. The other 
statesmen—Grey, Sazonov, Bethmann Hollweg—wanted to 
avoid any kind of war and each, more or less persistently, tried 
to avert it. This does not mean that there was no “ war- 
guilt.” They were not the only people responsible for high 
policy; nor did they all labour to avert war with equal 
firmness of will or persistence ; yet they all did try. 

With actual war a process is started which, in a general 
view, seems purely fatalistic. In a particular view, men are 
seen making decisions all the time and exercising their will- 
powers. Yet in a sense these decisions are dictated by the war 
which itself is an inexorable chain of events, closely-knit, 
perhaps unbreakable between start and finish. Numerous 
attempts were made in the last war to stop it, but it went on 
and on until one side was completely exhausted and the 
other on the point of exhaustion. This appears to be the 
inevitable course of large-scale war, war between “ Great 
Powers.” To the members of the War Cabinet, anxiously con- 
sidering alternative strategies, or to the commanders in the 
field choosing ‘points of attack, an assertion that war proceeds 
on a fatal course may seem absurd ; yet they too know that, 
though they can make mistakes—terrible mistakes—and that 
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they have a responsibility for every one of their steps, yet the 
war goes on with a rhythm that they cannot break until it 
finishes in exhaustion. Large-scale war is obviously a thing 
which, once started, the statesmen cannot control. It is im- 
possible to say that one party is fated to win and another to 
lose. By making greater or lesser efforts a people can win or 
lose. They or their leaders may even, like King Leopold in 
May or the Pétain-Laval group in June 1940, choose to 
surrender and go out of the war. Yet these decisions do not 
end, cannot end the war, the colossal breakdown in civilisation 
which is the effort of peoples, not to co-operate, but to destroy. 

Clearly, neither an exclusively “ free-will” nor an ex- 
clusively “ fatalist ”’ explanation of the processes of history 
is satisfactory. The will is free. Individuals, great and small, 
are always making decisions which affect themselves, each 
other, their peoples, and sometimes the whole world. On the 
other hand the affairs of the peoples are so interlocked that 
every people, do what it will, is dragged into certain situations 
by others. The American Government and people, for 
instance, resolutely devote time and effort to isolating them- 
selves from the second World War, yet every moment some- 
thing outside their control happens which tends to draw them 
in. It would be absurd, however, to say that they are fated 
to be drawn in. They may, in effect, be forced to intervene 
because someone, over whose actions they have no control, 
does something which they cannot ignore, as when in 
February 1917 the German Government started unrestricted 
submarine warfare and sank an American ship. Yet even this 
was not a fatalist process, because the German Government 
had the free choice of undertaking unrestricted submarine 
warfare or not, and it chose a bad alterhative—bad in the 
sense of being both wicked and inexpedient. The great affairs 
of the nations, the affairs of the world, “ high politics,” and 
high strategy, are always apt to go wrong on account of 
human ignorance, incompetence and wickedness. 

It is these things which make the fatalist element in 
human affairs. Because many people are ignorant, because a 
good number are incompetent, because some are wicked, 
dreadful things happen, and many such things cannot be 
stopped—but many also can or could be if those in high places 
were more competent than as a rule they have shown them- 
selves to be. It is this—lack of competence in high places— 
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which has on various occasions allowed wicked people to 
plunge the world into catastrophe. The plunges were not 
inevitable. Great men can deflect the “ fatalist ” course of 
history ; but great men are scarce. 

It is difficult to define what is a great man, though posterity 
has little difficulty in recognising one. Most great men are 
creative, achieving works of supreme value. In politics a great 
man may create something grand, as Augustus made the 
Roman Empire, George Washington the United States. He 
may deflect the course of history and raise society to a higher 
level, as when Charlemagne lifted the Franks out of the Dark 
Ages or when Joseph II made Austria a country of tolerance 
and culture. A great man, and only a great man, can to any 
appreciable extent control the chariot of war, check it, per- 
_haps even stop it, or at any rate guide it into some intelligible 
direction and to some calculable end. It was greatness of this 
sort that Dr. Johnson recognised in Chatham, saying: “ He 
possessed the power of putting the state in motion.” Chatham 
_ himself felt this capacity in himself when, in the bad time of 
the Seven Years’ War, he declared to the Duke of Devonshire : 
“‘] know that I can save this country and that no one else 
can.” A great man is not necessarily a good man. When 
Frederick II of Prussia, unprovoked and unexpected in a time 
of profound peace, invaded Silesia (an Austrian province) in 
1740, he deflected the course of history ; he began the transi- 
tion from the Age of Reason into the Age we are still in—the 
Age of Prussian Militarism. 

The trouble of the twentieth century is that it has had few 
great men, that, on the whole, it has been a time of incom- 
petent politics. Comparing favourably with other centuries 
in regard to political morale, the twentieth-century statesmen 
on the whole were inferior in ability. The Balfours, Greys, 
Bethmann Hollwegs, Sazonovs, Poincarés, were better charac- 
ters than the Metternichs, Talleyrands, Palmerstons, Bis- 
marcks, Cavours ; they were better-intentioned ; but they 
had nothing of the driving power of the nineteenth-century 
statesmen. They did not possess the power of putting the 
state in motion; their puny efforts to deflect the course of 
history, the course to world-war, world-catastrophe, were 
futile. Great men, the men who can put states in motion and 
control them in motion, have been very few indeed in the last 
fifty years. There are two occasions recently when opportunity 
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was offered to mankind to go on to a better line than it 
was pursuing. One was in 1917 after two and a half years of 
World War, but before the moral and nervous exhaustion, 
the psychological shocks, had gone so far as permanently to 
disturb human nature. In that year the Emperor Charles of 
Austria, by means of his brother-in-law Prince Sixte of 
Bourbon-Parma, an officer in the Belgian army, offered a 
separate peace to the Allies. The statesmen were attracted. 
Prince Sixte came to London and was warmly received by 
Lloyd George, Bonar Law, Balfour and other eminent British 
Ministers. He conferred with the French too. He went twice, 
though war was in full course, to Vienna and obtained a 
written offer from the Emperor Charles. An Austrian separate 
peace would have ensured victorious and much-shortened 
hostilities with Germany. All the Allied statesmen knew that. 
Even though the Italian Government was reluctant to make 
terms with Austria, the other Ministers could have dealt with 
this reluctance easily enough. They were given time too— 
Sixte’s offer was open for months. Somehow, the Allied 
Ministers just could not bring themselves to act outside the 
terrible exigencies of war. They complimented Sixte, talked 
good sense with him, gave him lunch, did nothing. An addi-— | 
tional year of war left Europe prostrate, mankind over- 
strained. The result was continuance of the European revolu- 
tion, and another World War in 1939. 

The other opportunity of salvation was the Disarmament 
Conference of 1932. This conference of some sixty Govern- 
ments came together while the armaments problem was still 
manageable. There was no recognised competition in arma- 
ments, no “ race ” between the Great Powers—an armaments 
race being a course which, owing to the nature of the material, 
no Government, once it is in the race, can consistently with 
its security afford to stop. The British Prime Minister, 
Ramsay MacDonald, intended to propose General Smuts as 
Chairman, but Signor Grandi, one of the representatives of 
Italy at the preliminary discussions, forestalled MacDonald 
by proposing in the presence of delegates of the nations 
Arthur Henderson, the British Foreign Secretary. The pro- 
posal in the circumstances could not be set aside. Shortly 
afterwards the MacDonald Government fell and Arthur 
Henderson became a private citizen. It was not, however, © 
because he was a private citizen that he made nothing of the | 
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Disarmament Conference, though the fact that he was no 
longer a Minister of one of the Great Powers was prejudicial 
to his prestige and position. The real cause of his failure was 
that he was not a big man; he was competent, sensible, public- 
spirited, but he had not the power of putting states in motion. 
Perhaps it was anyhow a hopeless task to think to achieve an 
international measure of reduction of armament through the 
Conference, but if anyone could have done this it would have 
been General Smuts. Henderson had no chance. 

President Wilson of the United States was a man with some 
of the elements of greatness. During the last years of the 
World War he spoke like a prophet of old, rich in the power of 
wisdom and of exhortation. Yet at the end he failed badly 
when he ordered his own followers in the American Senate to 
vote against his own Covenant of the League of Nations, 
because the Republican politicians had attached to the 
Covenant-bill some “ reserves” which, in Wilson’s eyes, 
would weaken the League of Nations. It was a grievous 
mistake, for the presence of the United States, even with 
“ reserves,” in the League would probably have ensured its 
success. Wilson’s action broke the League. He was just not 
quite a great man. 

The experience of history seems to show that events do 
not proceed on a purely determinist line ; that great men can 
shift the course of history, can raise men to higher levels, can 
save or lose states. It is so in “‘ normal” times, in times of 
peace. It is so even when the great man has to handle the 
infinitely less malleable material that is war. Even war can 
within certain limits be controlled, though few statesmencan 
do so. Fortunate is the country which in the terrible time that 
is “great war” has some one who sees clearly, has the 
capacity of decision, and most rare of all, possesses “ the power 
to put the state in motion.” Such a man, rising above the 
determinism that shackles lesser men, moulds events to serve 
a creative aim. “ The right to guide the course of world 
history,” Mr. Churchill said in his speech before the House 
of Commons on August 2oth, 1940, “ is the noblest prize of 


victory.” 
R. B. Mowat. 


V OUs CLIX: 20 


THE RETURN OF HAILE SELASSIE. 
HE French Marshal Lyautey, who not only pacified 


Morocco but also became its most successful Governor- 

General, was once asked how he had managed to make 
the various Riff and Berber sheiks whom he had previously 
fought into personal friends and loyal collaborators in the 
administration of the country. His answer, quoted at a 
colonial congress in which the writer participated, was 
approximately as follows: There are three phases in the 
acquisition of a colony. During the first phase you kill the 
natives; during the second the natives kill you; and 
during the third you both learn to understand each other 
and live with each other. The Italians in Abyssinia have not 
got beyond the second phase. Their failure to do so is due to 
two main reasons. The first and more important has been 
their attitude as conquerors within the country. The second 
—arising from the first—has been the resistance of the 
‘Abyssinians organised by the Negus Haile Selassie from 
without. This resistance, combined with the British cam- 
paign, will result—probably before the beginning of the rains 
in June—in the collapse of the Impero del? Africa Ortentale 
Italiana, 

Abyssinia had been ruled indirectly even by the Negus. It 
was the Rases, the princes of the various territories which 
Menelik II had welded into an Ethiopian Empire, who ruled 
directly as the Emperor’s vassals. The Italians abolished all 
self-administration by the Ethiopians immediately after they 
had conquered the country. No native councils were allowed, 
nor any form of indirect rule, and only first-instance jurisdic- 

- tion was reserved for native judges. However, the Abyssinians 
are not equal to the Italians even before the law. There is one 
legislation—and judicature—for cittadini or naxzionali, i.e. 
Italians, and another for the sudditti or “ subjects.” The fact 
that the Abyssinians have no vote of any kind is a minor 
matter, for although Haile Selassie had established a “ Parlia- 
ment ” of sorts, it was not linked with any system of suffrage. 

One fatal mistake the Italians made was to declare them- 
selves owners of the land on which the various peoples of 
Ethiopia lived. According to Ethiopian law the land be- 
longed to the Negus; the people could be in possession of 
land, but could never own any themselves. At the same time 
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it was the unwritten law of the country that no one who held 
and cultivated land should be deprived of it. Indeed, a few 
years ago Haile Selassie caused a land tenure register to be 
compiled at the 4dderach, the High Court at Addis Abeba, as 
a first step towards centralised finance legislation and possibly 
a subsequent conversion of tenure into ownership. The 
Italians, conforming to the letter of the law, declared them- 
selves as assigns of the Negus and therefore as owners of the 
land, and proceeded to divide it among their colonists. Had 
they controlled their greed and had they, instead of indulging 
in this easy robbery, divided the land among the natives (like 
some of the Austro-Hungarian Succession States), there 
would to-day be no rebellion in Abyssinia and no support for 
Haile Selassie. 

Between January Ist, 1935, and December 3Ist, 1936, a 
quarter of a million Italians came to North-East Africa, apart 
from the Army. In Asmara, capital of Eritrea, there were 
3,000 whites before the Italo-Abyssinian war ; to-day there 
are 60,000. In the whole of Abyssinia there were between 
two and three thousand whites at that time; to-day there 
are approximately half a million. Up to July 1937 alone— 
after the repatriation of the greater part of the Italian troops 
—z25,000 demobilised Blackshirts and rankers remained in 
Abyssinia as colonists. The Government of the Impero 
welcomed these colonists, whom they regarded in the same 
light as the Tsarist governments used to regard the Siberian 
Cossacks—as always available soldiers. The land given to 
these colonists was that of the Amharic and Galla peasants 
and lay along the same roads as the Abyssinian settlements. 
This was necessary for reasons of security, for no Italian, not 
even a professional bandit from Abruzzi, would have dared, 
immediately after the conclusion of the war, to settle outside 
_ the range of the gendarmerie posts or presidios established by 
the military authorities. In addition, agricultural settlements 
_ away from the main roads would have been unremunerative 
in a country of few roads. 

The Abyssinian regulars who after the conquest of Addis 
Abeba continued to resist the Italians were the contingents 
of Ras Imeru in Sidamo and those of Ras Desta Damtu in the 
Provinces of Ogaden and Bale. Ras Desta Damtu, a son-in- 
law of Haile Selassie, was taken prisoner by Graziani’s troops 
in December 1936, and although he was a regular army 
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leader and not a rebel, he was (in February 1937) executed. It 
was also in December 1936 that the sons of Ras Kassa, leader 
of the Ethiopian Northern Army and at present Haile 
Selassie’s lieutenant in the Revolution of the Abyssinian 
patriots, were executed by the Italians. After that “ regular” 
resistance ceased, but attacks by armed bands became all the 
more violent when the Italians began to divide the land 
among their colonists. The great Rases who had submitted 
to the Italians were compensated for the loss of the taxes 
which they had previously collected from their peasant 
subjects in kind by means of fixed salaries. One of the Rases 
who receives such a salary is Ras Gugsa, who went over to 
the Italians with 20,000 men; his followers have now been 
included in the Askari detachments of Eritrea. The various 
shums, vag-shums, dejazmachs and fitauraris—minor chief- 
tains—who offered to submit too late, received no com- 
pensation. When the division of land among the Italian 
colonists began these chieftains, who had previously been 
obliged to confine themselves to attacks on Italian depots and 
similar undertakings, were able to incite entire tribes to revolt 
and to create a great deal of trouble for the Italians. The 
Province of Gojjam, which was opposed to Haile Selassie 
since he had imprisoned their Ras Hailu for slave-trading and 
other offences, helped the Italians in the war by staging a 
revolt in the rear of the Abyssinian armies, and willingly sub- 
mitted to the conquerors from the first, nevertheless revolted 
against them in 1937 and the Italians were obliged to use 
strong military forces to suppress the revolt. A similar 
situation arose in the south-western part of the country. 
When, in June 1940, Italy entered the war, the situation 
in the interior of Abyssinia appeared to be improving from 
the Italian point of view. The depleted army of nazionali was 
increased by the enlistment of Askaris, the number of dis- 
contented natives was thereby reduced, and the Italians 
scored a number of easy minor successes. An interesting and 
significant feature of these successes was the fact that the 
Italians were only able to achieve them where their base was 
not in country inhabited by Amharas, that is, not in Abys- 
sinia proper, not in the old Provinces of Tigre, Amhara, 
Gojjam and Shoa, but in territory held by them previously, 
such as Eritrea, or the regions in the South and South-East 


of Abyssinia inhabited by the Kaffichos, Bongos, Sidamas 
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and Somals, peoples who were formerly “ oppressed ” by the 
Amharas. It was thus that the Italians were able, in July 
1940, to take Kassala, which has since been reconquered by 
the British, Sudanese and Indian troops of Major-General 
Platt ; it was thus they succeeded in advancing into Kenya 
via Moyale—which by the time this appears may be in British 
hands again; and it was thus that they carried out their 
great coup—the conquest of the almost undefended British 
Somaliland in August 1940. 

At first sight this Italian success appeared to be a serious 
blow to Britain. In the course of the peace negotiations of 
1919 Mr. Lloyd George wanted to cede the territory in question 
to the Italians on the basis of the Treaty of London of 1915, 
but in consequence of a letter addressed to him by Lord 
Milner, describing the cession of British Somaliland as “a 
weakening of our strategic position at one of the ‘ nodal 
points ’ of the Empire,” Italy had to accept Jubaland instead, 
which was eventually annexed to Italian Somaliland. At the 
end of January British patrols advanced forty miles into 
Jubaland, thus indirectly taking the first step towards the 
reconquest of British Somaliland and, at the same time, 
towards the destruction of the “ huge Italian block flanking 
our main route to India and bringing Italy into close relations 
both with Arabia and with the Sudan,” which Lord Milner 
foresaw and feared. 

An important factor in the campaign of destruction that — 
has been launched from all directions against Italian East 
Africa is, of course, the Emperor Haile Selassie, who is now 
back in his native land and at the head of the Abyssinian 
revolutionary movement. Contrary to Italian assertions, he 
is no usurper. If Abyssinia is to be ruled by a member of the 
3,000 years old royal family which traces its descent from 
_ Menelik I, the son of King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, 
the present Negus Negesti of Ethiopia has a legitimate right 
to the throne. He was born in Harar on July 23rd, 1891, the 
son of Ras Makonnen, brother-in-arms of the Negus Menelik II. 
His name was then Tafari Makonnen. In 1906 Menelik IT 
made him Governor of Sidamo and after the death of his elder 
brother, the Dejazmach Ilma, he became Governor of Harar. 
In 1916, when Menelik’s grandson, Lij Yasu, became con- 
verted to Islam, he was excommunicated by the Church, and 
later dethroned by an assembly of princes, who, a year later, 
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made Menelik’s daughter Zauditu Empress of Ethiopia, 
attaching to her Ras Tafari Makonnen as co-ruler and heir 
to the Crown. Ras Tafari had to overcome many difficulties 
and intrigues before, in 1924, he was able to undertake a tour 
of the most important European capitals, accompanied by a 
retinue of truly Oriental splendour consisting of some twenty 
Rases. This tour produced decisive consequences, for on his 
return Ras Tafari, despite the protests of the conservative 
“ Abecedarians,” began a rapid modernisation of his country. 
His fiercest opponent was Ras Gugsa, divorced husband of the 
Empress Zauditu. Ras Gugsa was defeated in the Battle of 
Ankim, in March 1930, by Ras Mulu Gueta, Haile Selassie’s 
War Minister during the Italo-Abyssinian War. Ras Gugsa 
himself fell in this battle. Two days later the Empress 
Zauditu also died, not, as rumour had it, through foul play, 
but from diabetes, from which she had suffered for years. On 
April 8th, 1930, Ras Tafari Makonnen was crowned Negusa 
Nagast (King of Kings) by Abuna Kyrillos, head of the 
Ethiopian Church, and assumed the name of Haile Selassie. 
In the course of his flight from the Italians, he found tem- 
porary refuge in Jerusalem, then he settled in Bath. Some 
time after the outbreak of the present war it became known 
that he was near Khartoum and in consultation with the 
chieftains of Abyssinia. 

We should not place exaggerated hopes on the assistance 
which the Negus is in a position to give in the war against 
Italian East Africa. The Abyssinian “ patriots” will, at 
best, only play the rdle of partisans. The war will be decided 
by Empire forces, and when Haile Selassie becomes Negus 
once more it will be due to British arms. But Britain will 
thereby also have assumed the moral obligation to develop 
Abyssinia into a civilised country, in which the four million 
Amharas will live with, instead of ruling over, eight or nine 
million fellow countrymen of other races. It is a matter of 
indifference whether the main street of Addis Abeba will 
cease to be called Corso Vittorio Emanuele and resume its old 
name of Rue Makonnen ; but it is not a matter of indifference 
whether, after the return of Haile Selassie, Abyssinia will 
become a civilised country or whether it will relapse into the 
state of semi-savagery from which it emerged to fall into 
Italian slavery. It will not be sufficient if the Negus. takes _ 
the land away from the Italian colonists and restores it to 


the Ethiopian people. Joszrn Kaumer. 


GOEBBELS, THE NAZI ROBESPIERRE. 


CCORDING to Hitler-Germany’s Laws for the 
Preservation of the Race of July 14th, 1933, Paul 
Josef Goebbels, Ph.D., Minister of Propaganda of the 
Reich, ought to have been sterilised. For among the 
unforgivable defects club-foot and hare-lip rank highest 
after insanity, both being hereditary ; and Goebbels exhibits 
a particularly ugly specimen of the former when limping in 
martial Party make-up behind his master. Many other 
things ought to have been done to him, if one listens to 
German people within their four walls, even otherwise staunch 
followers of the Nazi gospel : to husbands, lovers or fathers 
of actresses and screen beauties ; to underlings selected in 
order to produce a fitting background for the “ ugly dwarf ” 
—fair-haired Nordic giants and second-rate princes or 
counts ; to rival diadochs such as Goering, who once, after 
a drinking bout, swore that he would yet “slay that 
Walloon pig,” before being taken to bed by his bewildered 
company. 

Yet, except for some broken ribs and bruises, and a 
blackened eye keeping him in bed for a few days, much 
derided results of the legitimate jealousy of a well-known 
film actor, nothing has ever happened to the craftiest of the 
Nazi leaders. He has lost favour with Hitler more than 
once, always to regain it by some tour de force, proving himself 
indispensable, or by letting his wife and children make it 
up with godfather Adolf ; he has conspired in turn with and 
against Goering, Schacht, Rosenberg ¢ tutti quanti—except 
Himmler, with whom a pact of reciprocal insurance, tacit 
or formal, connects him. Nothing has ever happened to 
him, or is likely to happen to him: for even his enemies 
know that he is the brains of the whole gigantic plot that 
first enslaved the German people and now is trying to enslave 
the world. His concept of the Brown International is, and 
always was, a much clearer one than that of the muddle- 
headed Baltic mystic, Alfred Rosenberg ; his was the idea 
of conquering the adversary from within, his the specific 
gangster notion of uniting the totalitarian nations for the 
purpose of a racket on the most gigantic scale imaginable, 
free to “shoot it out” afterwards between themselves, 
when it came to distributing the booty. If Goering, with 
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his maniacal concentration of all the means of military 
power—including money and industry—in his hands, is a 
distorted personification of the German gift for organisation, 
Goebbels is a living, and even uglier, caricature of the 
German genius. Both know that, while hating each other, 
they need each other ; both, while boot-licking and praising 
him with their tongue in their cheek, despise the fundamentally 
petty-bourgeois, philistine Hitler whose instinct, popularity 
and boastful terrorism yet cover both their daring exploits 
and personal misdeeds. 

Goebbels is the youngest of the three. He was only 35 
when, in March 1933, he was made “ Minister for Popular 
Enlightenment and Propaganda ”—the very title a cynical 
joke of his—and he had been with the party for about ten 
years only. There had been nothing in his past that might 
have pointed to such an association, and one must dig deep 
into human psychology as such to discover the real motive. 
For Paul Josef Goebbels was born in the industrial town of 
Rheydt, in Lower Rhineland, near the Belgian frontier, as 
one of several children to a modest factory clerk and a pious 
mother who, when his father died at an early age, tried hard 
to make a living with a small grocery shop. Help came to 
her from the large Roman Catholic charity organisations in 
neighbouring Miinchen-Gladbach; andit was due partly tothat 
organisation, partly to a charitable and—horribile dictu— 
Jewish lawyer that crippled little Josef, unfit for other 
professions, but clever and gifted, got a secondary school 
and university training. In Heidelberg, where he studied 
literature, he was a favourite of his famous—again Jewish— 
Professor, the great interpreter of Goethe and Shakespeare, 
Friedrich Gundolf. 

Around Christmas, 1934, a Capucin monk preached in a 
Rhenish cathedral a very impressive sermon refuting the 
Nazi reproach that Roman Catholic charity had purposely 
neglected education, and that it had needed the Nazi party 
to bring opportunities within the reach of the poor and 
humble. As an example the preacher told his audience 
how a man, “ now wealthy and of high rank in the Reich,” 
had been educated at the expense of his, the monk’s, own 
organisation, and that not a penny of the four thousand odd 
hundred Reichsmarks had been repaid. It was rumoured 
that—instead of being imprisoned—the courageous monk 
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saw his organisation get a cheque for that amount. But 
Goebbels’s hatred for Jews as well as Catholics was not 
abated by that timely reminder. It explains itself only in 
conjunction with other oddities such as alluded to above, 
and with his craving for everything gigantic: his office, 
his pictures, his living rooms, with an inferiority complex 
derived from his dwarfish stature and his physical defect. 
With a queer mental trickery he obviously tries to overcome 
that complex by over-emphasising its origins. The root 
of the whole astonishing perversion of a brilliant mind is an 
indomitable urge to take revenge upon all mankind for his 
personal misfortune. 

Instinctively realising that satanic background of Goebbels’s 
whole personality, public opinion—not excluding the Brown 
and Blackshirts—abounds in malevolent jokes about this 
“latest reincarnation of the Devil,” jokes to which his 
physiognomy, his black hair and eyes, his figure, his foot 
and his grin showing sharp, white teeth, lend themselves. 
When he speaks he affects the soft, pleasant slur of the 
Lower Rhinelander, but when vociferating to masses his voice 
becomes hoarse and common. He loves “ spontaneous 
ovations ” to such an extent that in the early days of the 
régime they were ordered in confidential handbills before 
every one of his public speeches. Later they were, for all 
the “‘ Big Bosses ” of the Party, replaced by a sort of “ toast- 
master ” who, standing behind the orator, gives signals for 
every kind of applause. 

For a long time Goebbels needed no artificial support for 
his clever rhetoric. When Hitler, realising his unusual gifts, 
sent him to Berlin, where, with the famous scepticism and 
ready sarcastic wit of the population, he probably did not 
expect success with a movement mainly based upon cheap 

romises and rustic prejudices, he succeeded in insinuating 
himself with the rabble, the malcontents, the unemployed, 
even the criminals. He soon became “ The Doctor,” later 
“ Our Doctor ” with them, among whom hardly any other 
academic graduates shone; first as Berlin Group Leader, 
then as propaganda leader for the Party, he formed the 
phalanx that was to break the ramshackle structure of the 
Weimar Republic. He spilled his poison in Der Angriff, 
the first Nazi paper of the capital. And it was there he 
found his wife, who was to play an important réle in his 
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political career. Magda Goebbels, originally Marion Fried- 
laender, the adopted daughter of a Jewish chemist, but of 
Belgian origin, was married to a very wealthy, elderly 
industrialist when she met that rising star of a sensationally 
revolutionary party. Divorced, she married him and brought 
him, with her attractive person, considerable wealth and a 
social background that soon transformed the intellectual 
adventurer into a sybarite. They have five children already, 
and the master of propaganda takes good care that they 
appear as often as possible in the papers, showing happy 
family groups, if possible with godfather Adolf smiling or 
playing with them thrown in. Wicked tongues, indeed, which 
in view of such idylls, dare to rummage for the latest affair 
of the leader of Nazi Germany’s ‘‘ Kultur ’—press, theatre, 
music, radio and screen—with this or that actress, singer 
or other starlet ! Yet, Frau Goebbels implored Hitler, not 
so long ago, to let her bring proceedings for a divorce ; the 
request had to be refused, for reasons of State, as damaging 
to the Party’s prestige. 

His old guard, the heroes of many a beer-hall fight in 
olden days, when they had to protect their vociferating little 
Doctor against the victims of his malignant tongue, are less 
diplomatic than Hitler, who, since he boasted of having 
punished by death the vices of Captain Roehm and his gang, 
has become very particular in public. They still yield to 
Goebbels’s glib tongue; but from time to time he gets it — 
from them straight from the shoulder: because of his fast 
living, his licentiousness, his mansions and country seats, 
his cars, travels and banquets, and—perhaps—his millions 
abroad. Hitler, with his strong instinct, is sure to know 
that Goebbels envies, perhaps hates him; yet, again and 
again, he lets considerations of utility prevail and admits 
him to his innermost circle, probably much against Goering’s 
wishes. Of late the Field Marshal, creator of Germany’s 
Air Force, dictator of her whole industrial machine, has 
eclipsed somewhat his little intimate foe, who blundered 
once or twice by showing too much independence, and whose 
private life is—to say the least—so much less impeccable 
than that of the reformed drug-addict Goering. But Hitler 
knows how best to exploit such rivalries, foments them’ even 
in order to remain supreme. He knows that, originally, 
he was meant to be only the drummer of that gigantic 
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movement that now rolls on under his command ; and he is 
bound to know that both Goering and Goebbels crave, in 
their innermost heart, the supreme power, both feeling 
themselves the virtual head of the huge machinery in which 
the German people are the wheels and the rest of Europe the 
fuel upon which it is fed. 

If mind dominates body, Goebbels indeed has a stronger 
claim than his fat and conceited rival. For he elaborated 
the scheme of the totalitarian world-revolution, of a Germany 
dominating Europe and other continents; exploiting, but 
overthrowing for the purpose, Rosenberg and his Messianism 
of the Race ; fighting relentlessly and successfully Schacht, 
in whom he scents brains of similar quality ; compromising 
and plotting with Himmler and Ribbentrop, who, for the 
time being, confine their ambitions to their own spheres, 
Goebbels feels himself the real Robespierre of that “ revolu- 
tion.” While praising Hitler with devilish cleverness and 
fanaticism, he seems, in reality, to attempt his premature 
deification so as to make sure of his worldly inheritance. 
While leaving to Himmler the prey gathered in by that 
world-wide net of corruption, bribery, espionage and dis- 
integration abroad, which they spun in common as a menace 
to the whole of western civilisation, he saves his own energies 
for the ultimate fight with Goering, whose more clumsy but 
impressive war-machine was thrown in long after the master 
mind had planned the greatest marauding raid of all times. 

The man Goebbels is despised, insulted, hated; he fits 
into none of the clichés which Nazi theory has established 
for their heroes ; he is neither clean, nor heroic, nor faithful ; 
he is neither tall, nor fair-haired, nor blue-eyed, indeed so 
much the contrary of the Nordic ideal that they invented 
for him the label of a “‘ nachgedunkelter Schrumpf-Germane ”— 
darkened-in shrunken Teuton. And yet, with all these 
shortcomings, all these antipathies, all his occasional blunders, 
National Socialism in its full bloom, its development into 
an epidemic comparable only to the Black Death of the 
fourteenth century, is unthinkable without that dwarfish, 
satanic figure in the witches’ kitchen. If Hitler is the instinct, 
Goering the ambition of a plot in which Mussolini and Stalin 
were meant to be mere tools, large countries mere halting 


places, Goebbels was and still is the brain. 
: Epcar STERN-RuBARTH. 


THE: ESSENGEOR FAD AY! 


HE secret of the diarist’s art is the desire to extract 

from each of his days its essence, in order to preserve it 

as the amber of his life. There are other impulses which 
vary with the individual in number and strength, a more- 
than-ordinary preoccupation with self, for instance, or a 
special interest in politics and public affairs, an eager zest 
for life or, on the other hand, a desire to compensate for all its 
frustration by some secret process of the imagination, or 
perhaps exhibitionism of the soul, the hope of attaining 
immortality, if only through posthumous fame. A daily 
record may be kept for many reasons but your true diarist 
needs, above all, to re-live each day once more at the very 
moment when it is falling away from him for ever into the 
well of days which are his past. It has contained a multitude 
of experiences, of thoughts and feelings and deeds which have 
interacted like a weaver’s shuttle between the self and the 
outside world. 


Aug. 6th, 1915. The most intimate and extensive journal can 
only give each day a relatively small sifting of the almost infinite 
number of things that flow through the consciousness. However 
vigilant and artful a diarist may be, plenty of things escape him 
and in any event recollection is not re-creation.—(Barbellion.) 


The diarist, before he passes into sleep, takes the lived- 
through day into his hand, as it were, considering it from 
different angles, more or less critically, more or less lovingly, 
and squeezes it to the last drop in order to distil its essential 
meaning. 


March 11th, 1927. In the evening I had one of those very rare 
moments in life when I was completely happy—no rapture, just 
a complete heavy peace, absolute harmony. X was sitting on the 
arm of my chair and I was aware of the green walls and orange 
curtains which divide the study from the dining-room, and of my 
father’s portrait and the Norwegian tapestry X gave me on the 
wall, and of flowers and my Palestine jug on the mantelpiece, and 
the shaded lamp on my desk. All the cosiness and happiness and 
beauty of our home were summed up in that moment, and com- 
radeship and security—even a consciousness of being in London. 
Everything in the world and nothing to desire. I don’t know why 
it came nor why it can’t last. Why do moods like that not stay ? 
How easy then life would be.—(An Unpublished Diary.) 
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It is not until the last drop has been distilled that the diarist 
flings away the empty husk, but half a dozen lines on the open 
page before him contain the essence of his day. 

A true diary is never a record of external events of the kind 
compiled by prominent statesmen and men in the public 
view ; such records may be widely read, there being always 
an eager audience for any new light shed upon the secret 
places of contemporary history, but they are not genuine 
diaries, since a Cabinet Minister or an Ambassador or a 
General is more likely to be impelled by a need for public 
self-justification of the manner in which he has spent his days, 
than by the desire to extract their essence for his own private 
enjoyment. On the other hand, neither can a diary be 
concerned only with the drama which is enacted within the 
soul: a man’s day is passed in the outer world of reality as 
well as within his own spirit, and all the great diarists have 
reflected their age, their journals being often of unique value 
to later students of their times. The special attraction of 
Pepys lies in his power of revealing a period seen through a 
clearly defined but by no means exceptional temperament. 
He represents the average sensual man, fond of women and 
food and wine, of mirth and jollity, shrewd, inclined to idle- 
ness, reasonably good-natured; nobody could have been 
better qualified to express the age in which he lived, rebound- 
ing from all the restraints and inhibitions of the Puritan rule 
which had preceded it. It is invidious to choose quotations 
from the famous Diary, but the following passages may serve 
to illustrate his candour as well as a certain endearing 
simplicity of mind. 

March 2nd, 1662 (Lord’s Day). With my mind much eased 
talking long in bed with my wife about our frugal life for the time 
to come, proposing to her what I could and would do if I were 
worth {2,000, that is, be a knight, and keep my coach, which 
pleased her, and so I do hope we shall hereafter live to save some- 
thing for I am resolved to keep myself by rules from expenses. _ 

May 19th, 1662. Long in bed, sometimes scolding with my wife, 
and then pleased again, and at last up, and put on my riding cloth 
suit, and a camelcloth coat new, which pleases me well enough. 


In the vivid account of the coronation of Charles IT he 
amusingly reveals the reporter’s gift for being on the spot 
wherever there is a story, but his personality lifts that story 
on to another plane. His contemporary, John Evelyn, suffers 
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by comparison, just because his personality is less obtrusive. 
To-day his Diary is of interest as a portrait of a gentleman of 
leisure and culture in the Seventeenth Century, who lived 
unmolested through the turbulent days of the Commonwealth 
with a profound contempt for all its ways. 


20th August, 1656. Was a confused election of Parliament called 
by the Usurper. 

22nd October, 1658. Saw the superb funeral of the Protector. 
He was carried from Somerset-House in a velvet bed of state, 
drawn by six horses, housed with the same; the pall held by his 
new Lords; Oliver lying in effigy, in royal robes, and crowned with 
a crown, sceptre and globe, like a king . . . but it was the joy- 
fullest funeral I ever saw; for there were none that cried but dogs, 
which the soldiers hooted away with a barbarous noise, drinking 
and taking tobacco in the streets as they went. 


It is good descriptive writing, but there are few personal 
touches of the kind which have endeared Pepys to successive 
generations of readers, and as a work of art the diary is less 
complete. 

All art is self-revelation, and all art is compensation also, 
but for the diarist the compensation is immediate: he need 
not wait for months or years, until his work has ripened 
within him, to externalise and transmute his suffering, in 
Heine’s words to make from his great pains his little songs. 
He is able to admit freely and at once that he has been hurt 
and to find pleasure in analysing his grief. He can consciously 
detach himself. from it, “‘ amusing himself with the descrip- 
tion of his woes ” (Amiel), hold it at a distance and observe 
it impersonally. 


May 5th, 1913. At R. Mugged about all day. Put on a gramo- 
phone record—then crawled up into a corner of the large empty 
drawing-room and ate my heart out. Heart has a bitter taste—if 
it’s your own.—(Barbellion.) 

Dec. 2oth, 1935. There are many things from which I have 
become detached for some years past. I feel sometimes as though 
I were a man in a boat. The boat draws away from the bank. I 
can see the land clearly, its flowers, its houses, everything fair and 
of good seeming that it has to offer me; but every now and then 
a powerful stroke of the oar bears me a little further away from all 
those things. A little pang of regret assails me; and this is 
followed by a feeling of deep security.—(Julian Green.) 


The same author finds the true diarist’s consolation for the 
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_ minor disappointment of bad reviews of his literary work, for 
if genuine sorrow can be sublimated in a daily record, this is 
even more true of all the inevitable small worries and vexa- 
tions .of life. 

April 7th, 1932. I should have liked to feel happy, to enjoy that 
lovely garden, but the setback to my book made me a little sad.. 
Why not look things in the face. It is a setback. It has hurt me, 
for I like success, as everybody does. But I can console myself 
with the reflection that even in the midst of my disappointment 
I found something interesting. I said to myself: ‘“ Look now, 
that’s how one feels.” 


Amiel shows the same kind of detachment when he distils 
the discomfort of moving house, an experience common to 
mankind : 

Nov. 8th, 1869. Only I have done almost nothing these two days 
but turn round and round in my place of confusion, weaving my 
web about me, unpacking and distributing my belongings, directing 
the carpenter, cleaners, etc.,.seeking to combine all the con- 
veniences of day and night, light and warmth, position and 
appearance. 


Some diarists consciously seek a philosophy of life, not 
content with the natural unfolding of their own particular 
system of adaptation to its demands or, more frequently, they 
indulge in a kind of moral account-keeping, with a record of 
good resolutions made and broken as frequently as by those 
who do not indulge in the diary habit. Tolstoy, as might be 
expected, illustrates this type of introspection. 


March 18th, 1855. Have re-read the pages of my Diary in which 
I examine myself and seek paths or methods ofimprovement. From 
the very beginning I adopted the most logical and scientific method, 
but the one least practicable: that of recognising the best and most 
useful virtues by reason and attaining them. Afterwards I saw 
that virtue is only the negation of vice, for man is good, and I 
wanted to cure myself of vices. But there were too many of them 
and correction on spiritual principles would be possible only for 
a spiritual being ; while man has two natures, two wills. Then I 
understood that gradualness is necessary for improvement. But 
that too is impossible. 


And so on. Few diarists equal Tolstoy in the length and 
thoroughness of their self-examination, more often contenting 
themselves with some flippant reference to their own short- 


comings. 
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April 16th, 1936. Went to Z’s sherry-party and reflected on the 
’bus beforehand that I must shut myself away more from people— 
be kind, but not go out to them, not confide in them, not ask of 
them anything, even sympathy. At Z’s drank two glasses of sherry, 
and ate potato crisps and sausages, and went out to people and 
confided in them.—(An Unpublished Diary.) 


A diary has something in common with autobiography, 
more with letter-writing, yet in important aspects it differs 
from both these forms of self-expression. One’s own life-story, 
no matter how honest, no matter how intimate, is experience 
recollected : a curtain woven out of other memories has inter- 
vened between the thing experienced and the person who 
experiences, and has necessarily obscured some of the first 
freshness. A letter may hold the immediate impact of an 
event, frequently prompted, indeed, by just that urge for 
instant self-expression which drives the diarist’s pen; but 
the latter is communing with himself alone, or at most with 
an unseen audience, possibly with posterity; the letter- 
writer is communing with an actual person, someone clearly 
defined in his own mind, for whom he must select and 
emphasise. He wants to arouse sympathy or admiration, to 
startle or to shock, to narrate an event to one particular 
hearer ; therefore, having distilled the essence of his day, he 
colours the fluid, consciously or otherwise, to suit his audience 
of one. A collection of letters from one man to many corre- 
spondents does give a portrait of himself but only in profile, 
as it were, while it also contains sketches of all the people to 
whom the letters are addressed. The published letters of 
Katherine Mansfield reveal her more fully than her published 
Journal, as an intensely self-centred and suffering woman, of 
extreme sensibility, whose soul seems to have one skin less 
than is usual; she may have been more fluent as a letter- 
writer than as a diarist, requiring the stimulus of her corre- 
spondent’s expectation, or possibly her letters have been 
published in a more complete form than her diary. D. H. 
Lawrence can hardly reveal either himself or his friends more 
completely in his letters than in the novels, where he and his 
coterie stroll in and out with almost no semblance of a plot to 
bind them together, and his ever-varying moods are reflected 
equally in all that he writes ; but letters are spasmodic, lack- 
ing the continuity which makes up the story of a life. 

Is it always a true story? Superficially it may not be, for 
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many diarists yield to the temptation of unfair selection, sup- 
pressing actions and especially thoughts which are not 
flattering to their self-esteem. Candid as they may be about 
large moral lapses, they are not likely to reveal all their 
meaner motives, nor their offences against social rather than 
ethical standards, and they will not find it difficult to give 
events a twist to their own credit. One has only to listen to 
the woman-in-the-street relating the day’s events to a friend, 
to discover that mechanism at work in the triumphant, “ So- 
I-sez-to-’er-I-sez.”” Why should more than average candour be 
expected of a person who prefers to describe experience with 
the pen rather than the tongue? On the other hand, some 
people have a morbid taste for emphasising and exaggerating 
their own inferiority : 


June 30th, 1910. My egoism appals me. Likewise the extreme 
intensification of the consciousness of myself. Whenever I walk 
down the High Street on a market day, my self-consciousness 
magnifies my proportions to the size of a Gulliver—so that it is 
grievous to reflect that in spite of that the townsfolk see me only 
as an insignificant bourgeois youth who reports meetings in 
shorthand.—(Barbellion.) 


Six years later an entry by the same diarist shows that he is 
aware of his own tendency to self-depreciation. 


September roth, 1916. My sympathy with myself is so unfailing 
that I don’t deserve anybody else’s. . . . Verily I lead a curious 
double existence: among most people, I pass for a complaisant, 
amiable, mealy-mouthed, furry if conceited creature. Here I stand 
revealed as a contemptuous arrogant malcontent... . It is a 
helpless feeling, sitting still and watching circumstances pounding 
away at my malleable character and moulding it wrongly. 


Fundamentally, paradoxical though it may sound, a diary 
is a true life story in spite, or even because, of any distortion 
or suppression of reality. Without believing all that follows 
the introductory “ So-I-sez-to-’er-I-sez,” the listener may gain 
a not inaccurate impression of the narrator. Psycho-analysts 
are said to be indifferent to the objective truth of the dreams 
related to them by their patients, for dreams, even though 
invented, still spring from the mind of the person who tells 
them, and are therefore subjectively true as a reflection of that 
mind; fundamentally, therefore, it is equally important. 
whether the dream material comes to him waking or sleeping. 
Vou, CLIX. 21 
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The same thing applies to a diary. Certain entries are selected 
and arranged in a particular style, and style being indeed the 
man, these entries have the cumulative effect of building up a 
true image of the writer. It is with a diary as with life itself :. 
not that which happens matters, but how that which happens 
is received and treated. 

Therein lies the interest of a diary to the reader, even 
though he may never have heard of the author in any other 
connection. Every man’s life is spent in constructing some- 
thing out of the bricks which fate has given him ; if they are 
few and faulty and yet the building is well made, so much the 
better! Many good diarists have been professional writers, 
people accustomed to short sharp outline in self-expression, 
people needing always to curl their fingers round a pen. But 
a writer’s approach to life is necessarily made from a ‘special 
angle, chosen according to the requirements of his art, which 
is not the angle of those to whom living is more important 
than observing, and that is why some of the most popular 
diarists have not been literary in the usual sense of the word. 
It would be socially valuable if the habit of keeping a journal 
were to become more widely spread among all strata of the. 
population. The professional man, the mother of a family, 
the working-man, the housewife, soldier, sailor—not forgetting 
airman—tinker, tailor, all have their own point of view, and 
if they feel an impulse to keep some account of the way in 
which their days are spent, they should yield to it. For one 
thing, it is creative self-expression and has this in common 
with virtue, that it carries its own reward. Further, it is im- 
portant that many private records should be kept of the times 
in which we are now living. We'have all felt the choking fog 
of apprehension creeping nearer for many years before the 
catastrophe broke upon us. 


March 15th, 1939. I feel as though we were spinning crazily 
through space on a dirty planet.—(An Unpublished Diary.) 


A diary has been published recently, Personal Record, 
1928-1939, by Julian Green, whose author claims to stand 
aloof from public affairs; yet nowhere does the shadow 
of impending doom during the last decade lie more - 
darkly than upon its pages. Living in Paris, Julian 
Green had less opportunity even than he would have had in 
England of escaping its deathly influence. Not all the diaries 
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now written will or can be saved for posterity ; indeed, it is 
unlikely that more than a few out of many thousands will 
survive, either because they are not of sufficient general 
interest, or because they are destroyed at the writer’s death, 
or because—together with many other things—they are not 
likely to outlive the immediate future ; yet even a few will be 
of immense value to those who come after us. 

We are living through as important an epoch of history, as 
violent a struggle of nations and ideas, of social and economic 
systems, as any through which the human race has yet passed. 
It is on a scale so vast that nobody can grasp all that it means 
to mankind, yet everyone understands a part of it and can 
apprehend that the next phase in human development is being 
prematurely brought to birth. This chapter of history which 
we are making at unnatural speed, and at an uncountable 
cost of suffering and pain and death, is being documented and 
recorded as history has never been recorded before. The last 
’plane has hardly been brought down in a dogfight, the 
peroration has scarcely been uttered by a statesman in his 
latest address to his own people, before the echoes are ringing 
up and down the earth. Enemy propaganda roars over the 
planet through a Titanic megaphone, believing that it can 
make up by volume for what it lacks in truth. And in all this 
public clamour and uproar the hesitant voice of the private 
citizen cannot be heard, because no true perspective of events 
can be gained before they have fallen back into the distance, 
and because the individual soul is so utterly stunned by the 
bombardment upon it, that it seems to have lost all sensation, 
just as the body is mercifully numbed by the first shock of an 
almost mortal wound. The soul needs quiet in which to recover 
its poise, but its present insensitivity is worth recording, since 
it is just that which makes possible the routine of daily life 
under the shadow of the wings of death. An obscure belief in 
a better world is still cherished, and if that faith is distilled 
in the essence of a day, it will be welcomed by those who come 
after us. It may well be that the one abiding value of our age 
will be found in the bravery and the kindness and the endur- 
ance of the average unknown man. 


D. L. Hopman. 


NAZI INTRIGUES IN LATIN AMERICA. 


“WF ever there is a place where democracy is senseless and 

suicidal, it is in South America,” Hitler said in 1933, in 

a conversation reported by Dr. Rauschning.* “ We must 
strengthen these peoples . . . so that they may be enabled to 
throw both their liberalism and their democracy overboard. 
... Let us wait a few years, and in the meantime do what we 
can to help them. But we must send our people out to them. 
Our youth must learn to colonise. .. . Audacious youth is what 
we want... but not to go into the jungle... . What we want 
are people in good society.” And of course, following the now 
well-known Nazi technique of disruption, ““ We require two 
movements abroad,” Hitler continued, “ a loyal and a revo- 
lutionary one. . . . Our weapons are not visible ones. Our 
conquistadores have a more difficult task than the original 
ones, and for this reason they have more difficult 
weapons.” 

Let us see how the words of the Fiihrer have been acted 
upon by his conquistadores. The Germans have been estab- 
lished in Latin America for a long time, and they now number 
over 14 million. The two most important areas of settlement 
are the Argentine and Brazil. In the Argentine there are 
236,000 Germans ; in Brazil there are 900,000, German-born 
and thoroughly organised, while those of German descent up 
to the third generation are estimated at 2 million. In the 
time of Bismarck many families, mostly from Prussia, settled 
in southern Chile, and it seems they then held liberal ideas. 
Their descendants, however, now numbering about 200,000, 
not only remember that their ancestors were Germans but 
have decided they must be Nazis. Although the numbers in 
other Republics are somewhat smaller, one has to take them 
in relation to the total population : thus while Paraguay has 
a total population of under a million, 20,000 of them are 
Germans ; and Uruguay, out of somewhere over 2 million, 
has 20,000 Germans. Moreover, there are large proportions of 
Italians: in Uruguay, one-third of the population; in the 
Argentine about 3 million; and in Brazil some 2 million. 

Since Hitler came into power, the Germans have become 
organised along the lines of the Nazi party. Everywhere they 
have their own schools, newspapers, youth organisations, 

* Hitler Speaks. By Dr. Hermann Rauschning. London, 1939. pp. 70-1. 
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women’s organisations, and even their $.A. and Gestapo.* 
They have been zealously casting their net farther and farther. 
For Germany, trade is only another means of political pene- 
tration. German firms are closely linked up with the Nazi 
organisation, and they provide an extremely useful instru- 
ment both for espionage and for getting control of the 
countries where they are established. Another useful instru- 
ment of penetration has been the air lines, a number of which 
are controlled by the Germans. 

In some of the Republics the Germans have newspapers in 
their own language, like the Argentinisches Tageblatt and the 
Deutsche La Plata Zeitung in the Argentine, and the N.S. 
Herald in Mexico; but most of their propaganda is done 
through papers in Spanish, like El Pampero in Buenos Aires. 
A most useful channel for feeding other papers with propa- 
ganda is their Trans-Ocean News Agency, which has been 
distributing news free to a ]arge number of Latin-American 
papers—and not only those founded or revived by German 
funds. Since the beginning of the war, the Trans-Ocean has 
dropped its pretence of being a commercial enterprise, and 
become more and more openly a part of the Nazi propaganda 
machine. The Buenos Aires office employs a staff of over 100, 
and supplies free to more than 150 rural papers information 
that costs over 130,000 pesos a month. 

In accordance with the usual Nazi methods of propaganda 
the Germans use different ‘‘ dope” in each Republic, to suit 
local needs and even the interests of each social class. On the 
whole, however, they have devoted particular energy to 
gaining the sympathies of the “ respectable” classes. As 
usual they began by trying to frighten them with the dangers 
of communism and revolution, which they said would follow 
hard on the heels of weak democracies unable to oppose them. 
This, of course, did not prevent them from making the 
contrary appeal to the revolutionary elements in every 
country, just as we have seen Hitler advocated seven years 
ago. A good illustration of these cross-currents of propaganda 
is afforded by Mexico. The German anti-Communist campaign 
in Mexico ceased after the signing of the Nazi-Soviet Pact. 
The Communists then began to spread the slogans, “ This is 
not a war of the proletariat,” and “‘ The workers are against 


* For the organisation of the Germans in South America in the periods previous to 
the war, see N. P. MacDonald, Hitler over Laun America. 
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this imperialist war ”’—an attitude scarcely consistent with 
the too frequent contacts between the German and Russian 
leaders. The Nazi agents and the Communists found no 
difficulty in co-operating, and some Left-wing writers were 
even invited to visit Germany, all expenses paid. A change 
has been noticeable, however, since last June, when President 
Cardenas responded to the “ Good Neighbour ” policy of the 
U.S.A. ; and the influential workers’ organisation C.T.M. 
(Confederacion del Trabajo Mexicana) has resumed an anti- 
Nazi attitude. 

Flirtation with the Communists did not prevent the 
Germans from making advances to the extreme Right-wing 
elements. In pursuance of this double-faced policy, they are 
reported to be in touch with several fascist organisations, such 
as the Gold Shirts, the Partido Nacional de Salvacion Publica, 
and the Movimiento Nacional de Vanguardia. They are also 
reported to be plotting with the P.S.N.M., a secret fascist 
organisation working on the cell system, of which the Spanish 
Falangists* form an influential section, and which is linked up 
with similar organisations throughout Latin America. The 
Nazi agents have also been particularly active in winning the 
support of the army officers, dazzling them with the efficient 
technique of the German army. In some countries, like the 
Argentine, they have had military missions assisting in the 
organisation of the national armies, while in other Republics 
officers have taken courses of training in Germany. 

The Germans are usually able to speak Spanish with great 
perfection, and try to adapt themselves to local conditions. 
In Germany, teachers and professors destined for work in 
South America are specially trained, particularly at the 
“« Tbero-Amerikanisches Institut ” at Hamburg, directed for 
many years by General von Faupel, who was later Hitler’s 
first ambassador to General Franco. These teachers and pro- 
fessors are sent to work on the staffs of South American 
schools and colleges, or to run German schools for the settlers. 
These German schools are particularly numerous in the 
Argentine (where there are about 150) and in Brazil. 

One of the most vigorous forms of the German propaganda 
in South America is to stir up feeling against North America.’ 
While among the most enlightened and progressive classes 


- * For their expansionist ambitions and imperialism, see H. Rutledge Southworth 
The Spanish Phalanx and Latin America” (Foreign Affairs, October 1939). 
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there is a growing feeling of solidarity and unity between all 
the American countries, the Germans try to use any past 
event which may create resentment against the United 
States, or misinterpret any move which might look to the 
South Americans like “ Yankee imperialism.” Sometimes the 
German propaganda overshoots itself, as for instance when it 
tried to represent Commander Byrd’s discoveries at the South 
Pole as an attempt by the States to “sandwich” South 
_ America. Things like that, of course, will scarcely be swallowed 
by sensible South Americans, but on the other hand they 
naturally feel more directly exposed to the dangers of 
“Yankee imperialism ” than of Nazi imperialism. It must 
be said, however, that the U.S.A. are extremely tactful in 
their approach to the Latin American countries, so as to 
dispel any such fears. 

In the economic field the Germans point out to the Latin 
Americans that the U.S.A. will not be able to buy all their 
surplus products, so that they cannot rely on economic help 
from the North. On the other hand they say, “ Since we are 
going to win the war, it is better for you to be friendly to 
Germany, particularly because Germany has great plans for 
the improvement of trade relations with your country in the 
future.” Close commercial relations with Germany, they 
insist, would raise the standard of living in these countries 
and free them from “ Yankee imperialism.” 

All German emigrants are brought into the frame of the 
Nazi party, forming what is known as the Aussland Bund. 
The organisation is uniform throughout all the South American 
Republics. An American journalist, Russell B. Porter, has 
described their organisation in Mexico,* which: may be con- 


sidered typical : 


The party directs political and physical training along semi- 
military lines for all Germans. Members are obliged to devote 
week-ends, holidays and spare time to drills and other activities. 
All German children are required to join the Hitler Youth, which 
has headquarters at a German school, where the swastika emblem 
is prominently displayed. Even students of Mexican parents and 
birth must give the Hitler salute and swear loyalty to him. 

Pupils are inoculated from an early age with Nazi doctrines, 
including leadership principles, the superiority of the Aryan race, 
militarism and Nazi interpretations of history, geography, biology 

* New York Times, August 30th, 1940. 
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and other subjects. Boys are taught marching, drilling and physical 
education designed to serve as preparation for war. They wear 
uniforms, though not publicly. Girls are educated along Nazi lines 
of subjection of womanhood. All are thoroughly imbued with 
militant fanaticism of Hitlerism, so that they leave school moulded 
to help form a nucleus of a fifth column whenever it may be needed. 
Before the war children of German parents, sent to Germany for 
advanced Nazi training, returned to Mexico as active Nazi agents 
and propagandists. 


The local Nazi leaders have succeeded in welding all the 
German advertisers into a solid bloc through which they are 
able to grant or withhold enormous funds for advertising and 
so influence the press. This, of course, is over and above direct 
“ subsidies ” to writers, editors and radio commentators. At 
the beginning of the war a special collection at the German 
Club in Mexico, to which only racially pure Germans are ad- 
mitted, raised $200,000. Later, German firms were compelled 
to pay every month a percentage of their receipts into the 
fund for German propagandist activities. Individual Germans 
and German firms are compelled to take part in these activi- 
ties whether they like it or not, by means of pressure and 
threats, and what is described in Mexico as “ cold terrorism,” 
which includes everything short of bloodshed. 

Further light was thrown on the Nazi activities in the 
Argentine by an article which appeared a few months ago in 
La Critica (Buenos Aires), by Bruno Fricke, a former chief of 
the National-Socialist Party in South America, who has now 
joined the Black Front. The article makes startling revela- 
tions about the Nazi organisation in the Argentine, particularly 
in the district of Misiones, between the rivers Uruguay and 
Parana, on the Paraguayan frontier. In this region there are a 
large number of German settlers. Out of a population of 
about 150,000, nearly 40,000 are Germans, and Fricke be- 
lieves that at least 16,000 are members of the subversive Nazi 
organisation. Some of the settlements contain an extremely 
high percentage of Germans, like Leandro Norte Aleman, 
with §,000 out of a total population of 6,250; Porto Rico, 
with 2,700 out of 3,000; or Monte Carlo, with 2,250 out of 
2,500. These Germans have their own Hitler Youth and S.A. 
Particularly significant, he says, are the settlements estab- 
lished near the aerodromes, which are strategically placed in 
this region. These enable the Germans to watch all that goes 
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on, and they could seize them without difficulty. Last June 
the German Consulate in Posadas carried out a secret investi- 
gation of their military possibilities. Secret radio trans- 
mission stations have also been found in the neighbourhood 
of Posadas. 

On the banks of both rivers the Germans have organised 
contraband posts for liaison purposes and for receiving arms 
and ammunition. For instance, one crossing on the Parana 
leads into the Paraguayan jungle, and this point has been 
used for the transport of machine-guns in small boats belong- 
ing to the Party. At another point on the Uruguay a consign- 
ment of arms from Brazil was discovered at the beginning of 
July, while more consignments of ammunition were found in 
May at other points on the river. In Uruguay the extent of 
the Nazi organisation was discovered just in time to prevent 
the accomplishment of their plans. The number of Germans 
in Uruguay is now possibly about 20,000, as compared with 
600 at the time of the last war. Moreover, they are perfectly 
organised. 

Dramatic disclosures were made last June, when after the 
discovery of some German gliders, parachutes, dismantled 
wireless stations and ammunition dumps, the Congress 
ordered an official inquiry into the Nazi activities in the 
Republic. It was discovered that in Uruguay, as in other 
Republics, the German Nazi Party was organised in Stutz- 
punkte near strategic points such as railway junctions, aero- 
dromes, and in frontier towns so that smuggling could be 
carried on over the border. The Party could call upon over 
150 German motor-cyclists, and they had a complete plan for 
the military occupation of the country by the Nazis who had 
been infiltrated into units of the regular army and the reserve. 
For a long time they had been undermining the army, “unre- 
liable ” officers being removed and pro-German ones sub- 
stituted. Nazi contingents from southern Brazil and the 
Argentine were to be moved swiftly over the border to assist 
in the coup. It was also stated that, once they had seized 
power, they planned to divide up the land with the object of 
converting the Republic into a nation of peasants, and later 
into a German colony. 

As a result of all these disclosures a certain Germancalled 
Holzer, supposed to be the Gauleiter for Uruguay, was 
arrested, as well as another of the name of Meissner, the head 
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of the local Gestapo, and others. The Uruguayan authorities 
set a close watch on all the German settlements. In June, 
squads of police in planes and cars were sent all over the 
country to look into the activities of the Nazi Stuizpunkte. 
Troops were set to patrol railway stations and the main roads. 
Moreover, the Government cancelled the licences of all the 
amateur broadcasting stations, of which there were about 150. 
Later developments throw light on German diplomatic 
activities abroad. The German Legation in Montevideo was 
held to be responsible for this plot, particularly by smuggling 
into the country under the protection of the diplomatic 
privileges large quantities of propaganda material, including 
films and projectors. According to the report of the Attorney- 
General, Luis Alberto Bouzas, the Nazi activities were 
directed by Herr Dalldorf, Press Attaché at the German 
Legation. The German Minister, Herr Langmann, sent a 
strongly-worded note demanding that the inquiry be stopped, 
but the Uruguayan Foreign Minister, Sr. Guani, in refusing, 
said that “ to admit that foreign diplomatic representatives 
have rightful facilities to organise and take part in activities 
such as those of the Nazi Party is contrary to our institutional 
organisation.” It is also contrary to diplomatic traditions 
that an agent should act against the interests of the govern- 
ment to which he is accredited. Although he had been proved 
to be a subversive agent, no legal steps could be taken against 
Herr Dalldorf, as he was covered by diplomatic immunity. 
The case was similar to what happened in Mexico when last 
June the Government was compelled to declare that Herr 
Dietrich, Press Attaché to the German Legation, was persona 
non grata on account of his subversive activities, and he was 
asked to leave the country.* The growing alarm of the 
American Governments in connection with the activities of 
the German diplomatic representatives was evident in the 
debates of the Pan-American Union at Havana, where pro- 
posals were put forward for the stricter control of accredited 
diplomatic agents in order to put a stop to their subversive 


*In spite of the Germans’ “ cleverness”? they have made very serious mistakes in 
their diplomatic appointments in South America. There was annoyance in military 
circles in the Argentine when two German officers, General Giinther Niederfiihrer and 
Lt.-Col. Friedrich Wolff, who had formerly been members of a German military mission 
in the Argentine army, were appointed military attachés to the Embassies to the 
neighbouring countries at Rio de Janeiro and Santiago, in spite of their possessing 
important information regarding Argentine military preparations. 
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activities. States would be bound to make investigations 
before granting agents the exequatur, and to supervise their 
activities closely. 

The Nazi intrigues in Latin America, however, have often 
defeated their own ends. While it would be wrong to minimise 
the success they have achieved in certain classes of society, 
the fact remains that the bulk of the population throughout 
Latin America is increasingly in sympathy with democracy. 
Certain external factors have had a powerful influence here. 
Two are to be found in the United States: the unequivocal 
determination of their leaders to oppose the dictators has 
made a deep impression on the South American Republics; and 
the result of the presidential election will only have strengthened 
this. President Roosevelt enjoys tremendous popularity in 
most of the Republics south of the Rio Grande, as is shown in 
the reaction of the public any time he appears in the news 
reels. But foremost among the facts that are defeating the 
German intrigues is the resistance of Great Britain to the Nazi 
assault ; democracy is not after all so weak as the Nazis have 
tried to make out. 

J. M. Barista 1 Roca. 


RADIO PROPAGANDA IN WAR-TIME. 


HE “ battle on the ether ” is carried on day and night 

by belligerent, neutral and non-belligerent nations. It 

started much earlier than the present war, and for the 
first time in history the ether is used as one of the most 
powerful weapons. Radio news and propaganda, as distinct 
from articles in the press, are not subjected to any regulations 
of censorship abroad. While a given Government can 
forbid the entry of foreign newspapers into a national territory 
it is often very difficult, if not impossible, to prevent indi- 
viduals from listening to foreign broadcasts. Germany, 
e.g., has introduced the most severe penalties for listening 
to foreign news broadcasts, but in spite of the rigid system 
of control many German people do tune in to foreign stations. 
The Reichsender has to spend much time in denying news 
given on the B.B.C. news broadcasts in German, and the 
most popular political propagandist, Councillor of the Berlin 
Foreign Office, Hans Fritche, is very busy on the air with 
polemics and denouncing different B.B.C. news items ; this 
is the best proof that German listeners do receive the news 
given from London. 

There is no exact way of knowing how many people listen 
to political transmissions. It is believed that there is a total 
audience of about 250,000,000 persons in 130 countries. 
According to studies made by the International Broadcasting 
Union, there are about 70,500,000 receiving sets in existence. 
About 35,000,000 are in Europe ; 29,000,000 in the United 
States and Latin-America ; the balance of about 6,500,000 
is divided between different countries in other parts of the 
world. The listener possessing a commercial three-wave set 
is confronted with a growing Babel in the ether. On the 
long and medium wave bands, as well as on the international 
short wave lengths, the bewildered listener finds, perhaps 
separated only by a hair’s breadth of dialing, a German station 
talking English, a British station talking German, a French 
station using Serbian, a Russian transmitter radiating in 
French, an Italian station talking Arabic and a Japanese 
station using Portuguese. The events of the war have 
complicated the situation. Germany controls to-day nearly 
all the more powerful radio stations in Europe, and a news 


bulletin or talk in French, Czech, Polish, Dutch, Danish or 
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Norwegian given from Paris, Prague, Warsaw, Hilversum, 
Copenhagen or Oslo is only another Berlin broadcast. It 
is, however, interesting to compare how broadcasting of 
news and talks for home and foreign consumption is organised 
in different countries during the present war. The following 
observations are mainly the result of listening in for a long 
time to different broadcasts. 

The European radio news services and political propaganda 
are put over the air from two groups of countries. On the 
one hand are the belligerent nations, Great Britain on one 
side, Germany and Italy with all the conquered stations 
on the other. On the other hand are the news services 
from neutral countries, the most powerful of which are from 
Russia. The Russian news bulletins and political talks for home 
listeners are different from those broadcast in foreign lan- 
guages. The Russian listener differs from the average 
Western European radio public on account of the much lower 
standard of general knowledge. The illiteracy of a large 
mass of the Russian people made the radio the easiest and 
the best way of bringing to them the news and the wishes 
of the Government. Group listening was encouraged ; every 
club, school, factory, association and army mess has organised 
group listening. The Russian listener gets in the daily 
news bulletin what people in other countries get in their 
daily newspapers. Frequently the items are such as would 
only appear over here in local papers. For instance, if 
Russia were to have a “ dig for victory ” campaign, every 
gardener whose allotment was flourishing would have a 
chance of mention in a news bulletin. In fact, any achieve- 
ment in any field of national importance is given prominence 
in the radio news bulletins, and the different ‘‘ heroes ” are 
in this way becoming popular with millions of listeners. 

The foreign news given on the Russian radio for home 
consumption is mostly objective, and is presented in the form 
of a review of different items from different capitals, with 
the name of the agency supplying the particular items. 
An important place is given to news from the Far East. 
No European radio station gives such an extensive news 
service from the Chinese theatre of war, and naturally the 
items given are from the Chinese side. But it is not easy 
to judge from Moscow broadcasts in Russian the prevailing 
trend in Russia’s foreign policy, except by inference from the 
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selection of the items and the amount of space given to 
each country. Otherwise the news is given without bias 
and is quoted verbatim from the various agencies. 

Very different are the broadcasts of news and talks in 
foreign languages designed for listeners abroad. Radio 
Moscow was one of the first stations to start broadcasts for 
foreign consumption, and the Soviet stations now broadcast 
in sixty-two languages and dialects. In the early days 
foreign peoples were exhorted to strike off their capitalistic 
and bourgeois chains; but as an increasing number of 
Governments recognised the Soviet Union, the Russian 
wireless became less explosive, and it now dwells mostly 
on triumphs of the Communist experiment, its aims, aspira- 
tions and advantages. But while the Moscow broadcasts note 
carefully any sign of dissatisfaction expressed anywhere in 
the British Empire (strikes, wages disputes, People’s Con- 
vention, clashes in India, etc.), not a word is ever said 
about the feelings of the German masses and no contempt is 
expressed against the terrible oppression of so many peoples 
under Nazi rule. 

The foreign news and talks from Moscow are prepared for 
each country separately, and different programmes are 
given in different languages and are addressed to different 
people. Here again it needs regular listening to judge 
any change in Russia’s attitude to events abroad. For 
instance, after the Russo-German Pact, attacks on Fascism 
and Nazism stopped, and the main subject of the propaganda 
talks was the new “ imperialist ” war. Lately, the “ agree- 
able” relations between Britain and Russia have caused 
the attacks on the “ Imperialist’ to be eliminated; the 
main features at present are the “‘ wonderful ” achievements 
of the peoples of the newly incorporated territories of the 
Baltic States, Bessarabia, Northern Bukovina, etc. 

Germany and Italy control nearly all the more powerful 
European radio stations, and they are all fully employed in 
attacking Great Britain. Goebbels has proved himself to be 
a good executor of Hitler’s ideas about public opinion. 
Hitler wrote : “ Public opinion rests only to a small degree 
on individual experience of knowledge, but chiefly on what 
is told to the people through the presentation of a continuous 
penetrating and persistent kind of so-called ‘ enlightenment.’ ” 
This idea is the backbone of the German news propaganda 
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for home and foreign consumption. The German news 
bulletins and talks in the home programmes are ’broadcast, 
not only over the German stations, but over all the occupied 
stations: Prague, Warsaw, Radio Paris, Paris P.T.T., 
Brussels, Hilversum, Oslo, etc. The chief subject is Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who is called the “ world’s greatest 
criminal ” ; and the rest of the news deals with conditions in 
Great Britain as seen through German eyes. The German 
public is told that the British people are paralysed with fear 
of the Luftwaffe attacks, that the courts are packed with 
people charged with defeatism, that Britain is practically 
‘starving, that morale is very bad, that “ men and women 
in Great Britain feel the need for raising their courage by 
resorting to drink,” that Great Britain is sacrificing her 
allies one by one, that the British people are not fit to fight 
-and will give in at the first attack of the German forces. 
In addition, a large part of talks and news deals with the 
“ British lies” given out by the B.B.C., Reuter’s and other 
news agencies. 

A speciality of the Berlin radio is to put over from time 
to time an incredible story which is given to the public as 
special information. A typical example was the widely 
circulated story about a secret agreement between the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine and the British Government, to come 
into force immediately after the war, by which a Jewish 
State of Judea will be created and the King of England will 
be crowned as King of Judza. 

The news broadcasts and talks designed for foreign listeners 
are different from the programmes for home consumption. 
Each broadcast to a foreign country is prepared to suit 
the peculiarities of the listener. Broadcasts in English for 
Great Britain are different from broadcasts in English for 
South Africa or for the United States. The announcer 
tries the personal touch. Talks from Zeesen for South 
Africa are actually announced as given by Lord Haw-Haw, 
as the Germans have taken advantage of the nickname to 
strengthen their personal relations with their listeners. The 
news is usually specially prepared in the Goebbels laboratory ; 
but all anti-British propaganda, which is put over for home 
consumption, is carefully left out. In broadcasts for British 
listeners the announcer assumes the attitude of the former 
Labour Opposition, and tries to gain the confidence of the 
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listeners by pointing out the same problems and making 
the same criticisms which appear in the pages of the British 
press. All the talks are carefully prepared by people who 
know very well the conditions prevailing in Great Britain, 
and are put over in a form which is not foreign to the British 
listener. Berlin is very careful that the chief announcer 
should speak English perfectly, and that the broadcast 
should not sound foreign to the listener. 

The good organisation of the German foreign radio broad- 
casts may be seen at times when special speeches are made by 
the Fithrer. Immediately Hitler has finished his speech it 
has been simultaneously broadcast from several stations in 
different languages, and the announcer has always tried to 
imitate the delivery of the Fihrer. A special news service 
is organised for Germans living overseas. These broadcasts 
in most cases attempt the undermining of the countries in 
which the Germans are living. The Italian radio, until May 
known for its objective news service, is now much more 
under German control, and the listener to Radio Rome has 
at times the impression that he is listening to another occupied 
German station. 

These attacks and screams of propaganda put over the 
air by the Nazi and Fascist stations are counteracted by the 
B.B.C. foreign news services. London now gives news 
broadcasts and talks in German, Czech, Polish, French, 
Norwegian, Arabic, Italian, Dutch, Portuguese, Spanish, 
Swedish, Turkish, Finnish, Greek, Bulgarian, Serbo-Croat, 
Magyar, Danish. The broadcasts in each language are given 
several times daily. For those countries which were deprived 
of their own broadcasting stations and are compelled to 
listen to German news bulletins, London is the best source 
of information. The news bulletins are given impartially 
and without bias, for the B.B.C. believes that the greatest 
asset is to win the confidence of the foreign listener. The 
foreign news bulletins are, on the whole, similar to those 
broadcast in the home service, and, compared with the 
German ones, they lack sensation. The editors do their 
best to choose items of particular interest to the country 
concerned, but the presentation of the news is still not fully 
adapted to the listener’s taste. The foreign listener can feel 
that the bulletin was “ made in England” by the way the 
news is served. A freer hand given to the announcers and 
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translators, who are in most cases nationals of the countries 
concerned, would help to make the service more palatable 
to the foreigner listener. 

In addition to its news services, London gives many talks 
in foreign languages, most of them directed to Germany, 
Italy and France. In most of the talks addressed to Germans 
the speakers try to expose the “real values” of Nazism 
and Nazi propaganda. In many cases the announcers are 
doing their best to achieve personal touch; some of them 
are becoming a regular feature of every foreign broadcast, 
and are in this way becoming radio personalities with foreign 
listeners. The most popular radio personalities are Lindsay 
Fraser in German, Colonel Stevens in Italian, Masaryk and - 
Benes in Czech, Professor Stronski in Polish, General de Gaulle 
in French. According to reports from neutral countries, the 
effectiveness of the B.B.C. broadcasts is much greater than 
the German. London is regarded as a source of reliable 
information, and listeners look forward to the bulletins. 
It is, however, difficult to say how far the broadcasts in 
English penetrate into Germany. The ban on listening and 
the replacing of large radio sets with small “ people’s sets ” 
have to be considered before any estimate can be made. 

E. C. Sosnowicz. 


VoL. CLIX. 22 


ALUMINIUM: THE METAL OF TO-DAY. 


LUMINIUM differs from the other metals in that it 
has no story, it is purely the metal of the present age, 
belonging to to-day, even as the aeroplane, into whose 

fabrication so much of the new metal goes, belongs to it. 
Copper, probably man’s first discovery in the field of metal- 
lurgy, can claim the most ancient pedigree of all, a fact of 
some interest since it is copper which yields the aluminium 
alloy hitherto found most satisfactory. At the present time, 
despite the stress of war, experiments in the production of new 
aluminium alloys are proceeding on a large and important 
scale, a circumstance of some significance in view of the 
assertions of the enemy that we are a people disrupted by 
aerial warfare and reduced to a state bordering on chaos. 
Much of the research now being done is directed to the produc- 
tion of an aluminium alloy of alternative bases to the orthodox 
copper, silicon being an alternative held in high esteem by 
both British and continental metallurgists. Magnesium is 
another alloy base which is regarded as of high promise. Of 
all these experiments now proceeding uninterruptedly and on 
a large scale it may be said that their end object is the 
improvement of this metal by the criterion of serviceability 
for aircraft, both as to engine components and construction. 

But aluminium, only yesterday looked upon as a metal of 
small account fitted only to serve man in the humbler offices 
of domestic utensils and small articles of daily usage, opens 
up before the eyes of the researcher possibilities of the 
widest kind of application, until the vision that articulates 
itself in the eye of imagination sees this metal as the material 
of an age in which, largely, it will replace the heavier categories 
of metal and even compete with rivals of its own period. The 
manifold uses to which aluminium can be put cover almost 
every phase of that complicated pattern which is our modern 
world. 

Aluminium differs from all other metals in another and 
quite vital respect : there is in the earth’s crust an inexhausti- 
ble supply and one man could never utilise completely, 
even were he to build his cities in the metal. It has 
been estimated that no less than 8-05 of the earth’s crust 
to a depth of ten miles is composed of aluminium. There 
are, in fact, only two other elements in the earth’s crust that 
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exceed it, namely, oxygen (46-68 per cent.) and silicon (2760 
per cent.). Among the metals of the earth’s surface iron 
stands second to aluminium, and calcium comes after. Next, 
it is important to note its wide distribution, for it is present 
in all known forms of rock, save sandstone and limestone, 
occurring chiefly in the form of silicates. 

Since the enemy control of the deposits of ferruginous rock 
of Les Baux, in southern France, has been widely stated to 
‘jeopardise our aluminium production for war purposes, it is 
worth while observing that the material now known as 
bauxite, and fourid in large quantities in that district of France, 
_ exists in large quantities on other parts of the earth’s surface, 
and parts that are accessible to this country. British Guiana, 
for example, can supply us with very large quantities indeed. 
Other parts of the British Empire which possess this valuable 
raw material are New South Wales, Victoria, Western 
Australia, Seychelles, Nigeria and the Gold Coast. It is clear, 
then, that the first alarm for our bauxite supplies which 
followed the German occupation of France was unjustified. 

The material now loosely referred to as bauxite was first 
discovered at the town after which it is named by the French 
chemist, M. P. Berthier, a hundred and nineteen years ago. 
As we shall see, French science played a large part in solving 
the technical and scientific problems of aluminium produc- 
tion, though British science can claim some of the earliest 
experimental work, notably that of Sir Humphry Davy in 
London. Davy worked on the base of aluminium, to which 
had been given the name alumina. He failed, but never 
abandoned his theory that this base contained a metal and 
he accordingly named it alumiuwm. Since then the spelling 
has twice changed, being first aluminum and then aluminium. 
In the United States the penultimate form has been reverted 
to, and with some show of logic. 

The next advance came from Denmark when H. C. Oersted 
made his epoch-making announcement that he had discovered 
‘the metal of clay. The amount of aluminium produced by 
-Oersted was small and the discovery passed with little 
attention in the world of science. Indeed, it is clear from the 
small value he placed on the work that the discoverer himself 
had no vision of the possibilities that were latent in the small, 
tin-like substance he had secured from the raw material. 
Two years later a German, Woehler, repeated the Dane’s 
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experiments but without the Dane’s success. Using other 
means, however, he secured a grey powder, or aluminium in 
a grey powder form. At this stage of its history aluminium 
was purely of laboratory interest and gave not the slightest 
hint that it might become of commercial and practical value 
within a century. For example, the quantities that the 
German secured were minute, mere pin heads of the metal ; 
and it was for a Frenchman to revolutionise the technique 
and bring aluminium a giant stride forward in the direction 
of industrial applicability. 

It was in 1854 that Henri Sainte-Claire Deville published 
his results to the French Academy of Sciences. Whereas 
Woehler had produced aluminium particles no bigger than 
pin heads, Deville produced lumps as big as nuts. The 
Academy was impressed to a degree that loosened its purse 
strings, that is to say, remembering it was the French 
Academy, that it was quite carried away. The next year 
Deville exhibited ingots of aluminium at the Great Paris 
Exposition of that year. There the Emperor Napoleon III 
saw it and, having some imagination, envisaged its great 
possibilities. The Emperor, having in mind the dictum of 
Napoleon I that an army marches on its stomach, saw in 
aluminium a means of increasing the mobility of the infantry 
and lightening their burden of metallic accoutrements by 
equipping the army of France with aluminium metal accessor- 
ies. What so amazed the Emperor was the lightness and the 
beauty of the new metal, and since it was clear that it would 
be some time before the project for its military use could 
fructify, he ordered the young scientist to have made for him 
aluminium cutlery for the Imperial table. But not for all. 
For the Emperor’s guests there were gold spoons and forks : 
the Emperor alone used the novel and curiosity-arousing 
metal. 

Deville found himself in a difficult position. He had 
sufficient knowledge of the new metal to be assured that it 
possessed qualities which would inevitably result in its 
widespread use for an enormous number of purposes if it 
could be produced on economic lines. He faced a central 
irony, namely, that with the most common of raw materials 
to hand he could not extract its treasure, nor reap the reward 
of his industry and faith because of the costliness of his 
technical methods of production. Hitherto those who had 
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been experimenting had concentrated on various methods of 
sodium reduction, and they were followed by others whose 
work is not of sufficient importance for us now to justify here 
more than the record of the fact that it was done. In 1854 
the great German chemist Bunsen tackled the problem from 
a new angle, namely, by the use of fused sodium-aluminium 
chloride. And strangely enough in the same year, and working 
quite independently of the Heidelberg savant, Deville carried 
out a series of experiments on the same lines. When one 
recalls the difficulties that beset these pioneer workers on 
aluminium their courage and persistence challenge com- 
parison with the late Thomas Edison at his most heroic. 
All the electrical supply available for their work had to come 
from batteries, for they worked in the pre-dynamo-electric 
era. 

From the foregoing passage it will be seen that this impor- 
tant forward step in the preparation of aluminium presents 
that familiar spectacle, two scientists working independently 
arriving at acommon solution. A year later the same strange 
coincidence marked the next and final step in the journey 
from crude experiment to finished and perfected technique. 
In 1886 Charles Martin Hall, of Oberlin College, Ohio, a 
precocious genius who was conducting advanced experiments 
as an undergraduate, approached the problem from an 
entirely new angle, electrolysed a solution of alumina in 
molten cryolite, and produced the pure metal. In the same 
year a French chemist, Paul Heroult, registered a patent for 
the process invented by himself independently of Hall in 
America. In the United States, at Pittsburgh, and in Switzer- 
land, and, later, in Sweden, the production of aluminium on 
a commercial basis was entered on. These two scientists, 
then, Hall and Heroult, may justly be regarded as the 
founders of the aluminium industry, one with world-wide 
ramifications to-day and of incalculable potentialities for the 
future. 

So much for the steps whereby this light, white metal was 
successfully extracted from its raw material. What are its 
outstanding qualities? First, of course, must be placed its 
extraordinary lightness, a quality linked with strength— 
with such strength that with the smallest of alloying metal 
additions it will stand up to such searching tests as are 
involved in the moving engine parts of aero-motors. Next, 
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it is a good conductor, which means that for overhead cables 
and all constructional work connected with such vast electrical 
undertakings as the Grid system, it can be used in place of 
other and heavier metals. In the United States, where the 
purposes to which aluminium can be put have been applied 
far more widely than in Great Britain, the metal is used for 
rolling-stock construction, whole trains being built entirely 
of it. It has been used almost exclusively for window frames, 
being non-rusting, a quality of the greatest attractiveness 
where the weather element has to be brought under review. 
Indeed, projects for the construction of ships in the metal 
have been mooted and experimental work in that direction is 
being carried out. 

Yet it remains the fact that pure aluminium is not a hard 
metal and it is only when it is employed in the form of an 
alloy that it attains to the strength requisite for most modern 
purposes. As has been remarked, despite the war British 
metallurgists are experimenting on many lines to the end of 
replacing copper as a strengthening addition. The qualities 
desired for the perfect aluminium are many and not easily 
come by. It must be as near non-corrosive as possible and 
able to stand up to marine tests of resistance to corrosion. It 
must be free from “ fatigue,” that tendency of a metal to lose 
both tensile and compressive strength. In pursuit of these 
desirable ends the tendency the world over is to turn to 
magnesium and silicon in place of copper for the production 
of high-strength alloys. Every age has been characterised by 
its materials. These have determined both the character 
of the craftsman’s and later of the manufacturer’s products, 
as they have determined the limits of application: one 
could not construct a steam engine in wood, for example ; 
nor could one build the bridge of Sydney Harbour without 
hard metals. The present age is usually regarded as the 
Age of Steel and Concrete and, it is true, it is largely 
that. These materials have already transformed our 
architectural forms and made the skyscraper possible: 
possible and sometimes beautiful, also. 

Is the next step to be the Aluminium Age? There is a 
tremendous variety of uses to which this light metal, suitably 
hardened, could be put ; for to regard aluminium as exclu- 
sively the metal of the airispurefallacy. Further experimental 
work may show us that it is adapted to far more than such 
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minor architectural fitments as window frames and exterior 
decorative work. We are all familiar with aluminium furni- 
ture ; with aluminium wall panelling, and aluminium bath- 
room fittings and kitchen utensils. All these, within little 
more than a century of the first crude experiments to extract 
the metal from its raw materials, are the commonplaces of 
our modern way of life. And they are enough, along with the 
application of the metal in suitable alloys to aircraft and 
aircraft engine production, to indicate the possibilities for 
further everyday uses to-morrow. The war is making heavy 
demands upon the technical personnel of the country, but 
how reassuring is it to know that despite all difficulties, 
aside from the feverish activity of war production, in 
laboratories remote from this turmoil, highly-skilled tech- 
nicians are quietly and steadily working their way towards 
the perfection of the strange, light, white-grey metal which 
may usher in the Aluminium Age to-morrow! 
GrorceE Gopwin. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY HOME 
UN SGC. 


ATRO possesses, as everyone realises, treasures of beauty 
hag interest known to people all the world over, whether 
they have visited Egypt or not. But she also possesses 
treasures almost unknown even to residents, and of which the 
ordinary visitor is entirely unaware. One such gem is the 
eighteenth-century house of Sheikh Ahmed es Sehemy. 
Though the Islamic world everywhere, and Cairo in particular, 
is rich in mosques of many eras and types, yet Islamic 
dwelling-houses are rare. Of the several hundred catalogued 
Islamic monuments of Cairo, only about ten are houses. 
The approach to the house of Sehemy is through the copper 
bazaar, past a beautiful thirteenth-century mausoleum, 
then up a narrow little street where the houses nearly meet 
overhead in true Arabian Nights style. It is easy to imagine 
those days, for comparatively little has changed in these 
obscure parts of Cairo since the Middle Ages. You enter this 
house through a large arched doorway to the left, leading you 
into a typical “‘ elbow entrance.” This type of entrance is 
found in many historic buildings throughout the Near East, 
both in fortifications and in private houses. The angle it forms 
just inside the gate makes it easier to defend against invading 
armies or marauding bands of robbers ; and in private houses 
it ensures complete privacy for the court within, even when 
the doorway is open. Privacy was of paramount importance 
for the harem of a Moslem establishment in Egypt down to 
quite recent times, when during the last twenty years or so 
European customs have been slowly breaking through the 
etiquette of centuries. The centre courtyard of this house is 
very beautiful, with the building round its four sides. A fine 
date palm grows in the middle, and at some times of the year 
there is a lovely splash of purple bougainvillea in the corner. 
This establishment belonged till recently to a family called 
Sehemy, of Circassian origin. When the old Sheikh died his 
relatives were left with very little money, so they sold it to 
the Egyptian Government. The Committee of Conservation 
of Arab Monuments in Cairo took it over, and itis now a very 
beautiful specimen of what is, alas, no more built. 
Opposite the entrance on the ground level is the “ tahta- 
bosh,” a kind of loggia with high seats round the wall, where 
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visitors looking in on business were received. They slipped off 
their shoes and tucked their legs under them on these high 
benches, coffee was called for and the affairs of the day were 
discussed. At the other end of the house, on the first-floor 
level, is a charming little balcony called a “ maq’ad.” Here 
in the summer, as it faced north to catch the breezes, the men 
sat and talked of merchandise and gossiped with their friends. 
The ladies, of course, were not present, but they could see 
and hear all that went on very well from behind the “‘ mush- 
rabia ” woodwork windows. Good “ mushrabia” is getting 
scarce nowadays, but this house has some very fine examples. 
No nails at all are used in this woodwork, but the bits are 
fixed together by little wooden pegs; neither are nails used 
in the beautiful woodwork doors which, instead, are made up 
of many small pieces dovetailed and morticed together. This 
is a most intricate work needing complicated geometrical 
designing. It is fascinating to watch an ordinary unlettered 
carpenter producing these panels with no apparent difficulty. 
The modern Egyptian workman has by no means lost the art 
nor the desire to produce beautiful oriental work, but un- 
fortunately so little of it is now in demand. The practical 
value of this type of woodwork is that when it swells or 
shrinks from change of temperature it never splits, as there 
are many little joins and no iron in its construction ; also, 
being able to use all small bits was a distinct advantage in a 
country like Egypt where wood was never plentiful. The 
charming little cupboards round the walls in some of the 
rooms are also made of this dovetailed and morticed wood- 
work. Their keys are a strange, ancient device, consisting of 
a rectangular piece of wood with about half a dozen nails 
driven in two rows, points upward, at one end. This is pushed 
into the lock, parallel with the door surface and pressed up 
through six holes equivalent to the nails, thus pushing up six 
loose nails hanging in the holes, which frees the sliding bolt. 
When the key is removed again and the bolt pushed back, 
these loose nails fall once more into place and secure the door. 
The keys of the big outside doors work in the same way, but 
they are great bars of wood, from about 18 in. to 2 ft. long, 
instead of 5 or 6 in. which is the usual length of a cupboard 
key. ; 

On the first floor, opposite to the “ maq’ad,” is the main 
reception room, finely decorated. The centre of the floor is 
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sunk about 9 in. and is of marble mosaic, which on hot summer 
days was splashed with cold water. Rugs and cushions were 
placed on the rest of the floor and the low window seats ; food 
would be brought in on trays which were put on folding wooden 
rests, standing only a foot or 18 in. off the ground, as the 
company reclined on the carpets and rugs, using no chairs. 
On shelves round the room is the old Sheikh’s collection of 
porcelain, including about a dozen very fine Chinese “ powder- 
blue” bowls. When the house was privately owned it was a 
wonderful mixture of the valuable and the worthless. Among 
these beautiful Chinese specimens was what appeared to be 
an ordinary wash-basin, as displayed in many a household 
store of the Edgware Road. There was also a little plate with 
a coloured picture on it, of a lady in the fashionable bicycling 
outfit of 1890, mounted on her machine. The Committee of 
Conservation of Arab Monuments has seen fit to remove both 
these. The most noticeable feature of the room is some ex- 
tremely fine tiles in the wall facing the court. The best 
among them are the beautiful pale green and blue 
variety known as Damascus tiles ; there are also some good 
specimens of what used to be called Rhodian ware, but which 
nearly all oriental ceramic scholars now agree were made in 
Isnik (Nicea), in Asia Minor. 

All round this four-sided house run countless passages, 
corridors, steps and little stairways, some of them open to the 
sky, save for a vine trellis, and all leading to innumerable 
rooms, big and small. To European eyes it seems a vast 
establishment for an ordinary household, until one remembers 
the oriental custom,-prevalent still, of the whole family living 
under one roof ; as each son marries he brings home his bride, 
and added to that there is often an endless succession of aged 
widows and female relations to support in the same house. 
This house must have been filled to capacity, for the charming 
little ‘“‘ maq’ad ” was walled up to form an extra room when 
the Committee took it over. As most Arab houses were built 
with a “maq’ad” facing north in just that position, the 
experts thought it worth the labour of knocking down the 
wall, to see if it had been there originally, and sure enough 
the elegant little column came to view which forms the 
main feature of the “ maq’ad.” 

One of the downstair rooms was put aside for religious 
purposes. Round the walls are several strange, high seats on 
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which the Quran readers sat. The women listened from a 
neighbouring room behind mushrabia lattice work let into- 
the wall. This room gives into another very pleasing “ qa’a ” 
or reception room, of fine proportions. These “ qa’as ” were 
always built strictly according to tradition. They are long- 
shaped, high rooms with decorative panels, in this case of 
marble, round the walls, about five feet from the floor, then 
a plain whitewashed zone round the remaining height of the 
walls, surmounted by a beautifully decorated ceiling. Much 
more colour and ornament were on the ceilings than is the 
case on European ceilings, because the occupants were so 
much more frequently in recumbent attitudes than we are, 
and could therefore view them to advantage. Islamic art is 
rarely over ornate, and the artists knew what they were doing 
when they left that plain space round the walls to rest the eye. 
Sometimes “ Allah,” the name of God, or “‘ Mohamed,” is 
written on the plain wall, but in that case it is always white- 
washed as well. There is a delightful little fountain of marble 
mosaic, pink and white and grey, in the centre of this room. 
The splashing of the water on the marble on a hot summer 
afternoon, in this high quiet room, must have been peaceful 
indeed. The old Syrian houses had fountains outside in the 
court, but in Egypt they were always these delicate, beautiful 
little fountains inside the rooms. 

On the other side is a room with inscriptions in glass and 
plaster round the top of one wall. The plaster is cut when still 
wet into openwork lettering and pieces of coloured glass are 
stuck behind. The inscriptions are as follows: “ In the name 
- of God the merciful, the compassionate,” and “ The victory 
is from God, and the gateway to good fortune is near for 
believers.’ There is a pleasant room on the left near the main 
door which the family Sehemy had used as a coal hole! It is 
now cleared, and its painted wood panels have a decided 
charm, though they are a later and more decadent form of 
decoration than the marble slabs in the other rooms. This 
marble wall decoration is also found in many Cairo mosques. 
Most of the rooms of this house have a feature built into them, 
which is familiar in all Arab houses of this type ; it is a sort of 
mantleshelf called a “ sufa,” but with no fireplace, and stand- 
ing on little columns forming partitions below it. In these 
alcoves were kept the “ nargilehs”? (hubble-bubble pipes), — 
and candlesticks or other household objects. 
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A large arched doorway near the “ tahtabosh” leads 
through to a garden behind the house; this must be about 
the only garden left between the ancient twelfth-century 
gates of medieval Cairo. It is in oriental style; here is a 
pergola covered with the lovely yellow flowers and heavy 
cucumber-like fruit of the loofah plant, and here, too, is an 
old olive tree, which is comparatively rare in Egypt. At the 
bottom of the garden is a ruined flour mill of the sort worked 
by a buffalo or bullock. It was something much like this that 
the triumphing Philistines made captive Samson turn. Next 
to it is a water-wheel, a “ saqia,” such as is still used all over 
Egypt to irrigate the fields, and is also worked like the mill, 
by an animal. . 

Standing in this shady garden, or wandering from room to 
room in the house, it needs no effort of the imagination to see 
the life which went on here—the merchants passing in and 
out, as they pass in and out of the pages of the Arabian Nights. 
It is more difficult to realise that this old house stands in the 
same city, in the same year, as the luxurious hotels, the wide 
boulevards and the modern advertisements of twentieth- 
century Cairo. 


Mary Rowtatr. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THe SIMMERING CAULDRON. 


VEN before these lines appear in print the “ lull ” (as 

we are apt to call it when the German forces are not 

engaged in open aggression) may have given way to the 
new cataclysmic things that are on all sides expected to be 
launched upon us this spring. It is no longer possible to 
consider circumstances, or to speculate upon contingencies, 
in any part of the world without reference to every other part. 
The whole world is in the same rocking boat. The particular 
pretences made by any particular Power, whether belligerent, 
-non-belligerent, neutral or ensconced, like an ostrich, in 
wishful isolation, are no longer even interesting. What alone 
is interesting is the effective contribution, whether positive or 
negative, made by each several Power to the consummation 
now preparing. Negative contributions may be almost as 
important in their effect as positive contributions. The time 
has even passed for indulging those clever schemes of propa- 
gandist finesse which are so dear to the hearts of most diplo- 
matists. Bulgaria may fall to a sudden German onslaught 
while she is still wondering whether to resist or not, or, more 
accurately, while she is still plunged in an internal crisis on 
the question whether to resist or not. Turkey may find that 
a negatively defensive policy, whereby she postpones action 
until Germany has seized the Aegean littoral, is the same thing 
as Denmark’s lack of any policy at all was proved to be a year 
ago. Both Egypt and the United States of America may at 
their leisure discover that Britain is not their first line of 
defence, but a bastion weakened by an Egyptian and an 
American failure to declare war upon the common enemy. 
The only serious American help for Britain would be an 
immediate declaration of war upon Germany, the psycholo- 
gical effect of which would probably end the war this spring. 
Russia, too clever by half, may find that instead of getting the 
best, she has got the worst of all worlds. Germany’s ponderous 
military machine, manned by human beings deliberately 
beaten down into a condition of automata little better than 
the machine itself, may suddenly crack for the very lack 
of the human resilience and initiative so consistently 
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It is a remarkable feature of the present war that, at any 
rate on land and in the air, the mechanical means of devasta- 
tion can be operated by men in small numbers. The human 
masses that were a feature of the war of 1914-18 may even 
nowadays be a hindrance to strategy. The Libyan and East 
African campaigns illustrate that truth. The five million 
Frenchmen in the Maginot Line last year were never even 
called upon to fight. Ireland may find that her hatred of 
Britain affords a gratuitous opportunity for injury at the 
hands of an even less attractive Power than Britain. Japan, 
by risking the combined hostility of China, the British Empire 
and the United States, may quickly add disillusion to im- 
poverishment as her penalty for leaning upon such a reed as 
Germany. Italy, the latest of the countries to be swallowed 
by Germany, though she has the honour of territorial coinci- 
dence with the Holy See, may find that Signor Mussolini by 
his Godless politics has robbed his country even of the possi- 
bility of a breathing space such as Marshal Pétain has given 
to France. France seems likely to be a greater potential 
factor of good or of evil than them all. Her fate, and thence. 
the fate of much else in Europe, hangs as by a thread as Herr 
Hitler prepares his final onslaught, through the assignation to 
M. Laval of a rdéle comparable to that assigned to Herr von 
Seyss-Inquart in Austria three years ago, upon the authority 
exercised by Marshal Pétain in Vichy. 

Big events portend. Whether Herr Hitler’s next blow is 
preparing in the Balkans, in the Mediterranean, in Ireland, in 
Britain or in the Atlantic, or simultaneously in all five 
theatres, the world that will result from a British defeat of 
that onslaught will be a world changed, fortunately, beyond 
recognition. Chiefly Great Britain, at last brought low—for 
victory will not save her from the ruin of her former im- 
perialist and capitalist grandeur—will be regenerated willy- 
nilly by her new-found and healthy poverty. This, if ever, is 
a true revolution : the sweeping away of a rotten civilisation 
and the granting of an opportunity to put something better in 
its place. It is the fashion among British, American and other 
people to wonder where Hitler’s next blow will fall. It is the 
fashion to assume that he is preparing something gigantic. 
There are others who wonder if Winston will “ get his fist in 
fust” by a monster invasion of Europe. Others again— 
numerically smaller perhaps, but greater in wisdom—know in 
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their hearts that this vast world-wide conflagration has got 
beyond the control of any human strategist. Of course some- 
body will let fly somewhere, sooner or later, probably sooner, 
because a cipher like Hitler is now as completely enslaved by 
his own machine as any of his victims. Hitler now has no 
choice but to do something egregiously stupid. He dare not 
refuse. Military power always has destroyed and always will 
destroy itself: will always in the end convince the fool who 
organised it of his own folly. 

Napoleon is history’s classic specimen. As he pondered 
upon his achievements (with a liberal allowance of twenty- 
four hours a day for the purpose) during that final period in 
the island of Saint Helena, he discovered a truth that less 
foolish and more obscure men had discovered by a less devious 
and a less spectacular path. He put it on record that his own 
grip on the loyalty of men had fallen from him the moment 
he was removed from physical sight. He went on to reflect 
by contrast that Jesus Christ (the contrast was not an act of 
egotistical blasphemy, but was the active process of a human 
soul’s conversion)—though He had not been seen in the physical 
sense for eighteen centuries, and though He demanded, not 
the lives of men, but ‘‘ the human heart,” without condition, 
without force, as a spontaneous gift, freely, even blindly given 
—could count His devoted followers in hundreds of millions 
all over the earth. That confession of faith was made by 
Napoleon to the Marquis de Montholon, to whom he dictated 
his memoirs at St. Helena. It was reproduced textually in the 
Iona Coracle of December 1940 and broadcast by the B.B.C. 
in the excellent “ Think on these things ” series a few weeks 
later. (That particular series came to a sudden end, possibly 
because in war time Christianity is regarded in high places as 
dangerous, if not treasonable. The idea of loving one’s 
enemies, for instance, is apt to be regarded as fifth, sixth and 
seventh columns rolled into one.) What Napoleon precisely 
said was this: “I will tell you who Jesus Christ was. Alex- 
ander, Cesar, Charlemagne, and I have founded great em- 
pires; but upon what do these creations depend? Upon 
force. Jesus has founded His empire upon love and to this 
very day millions would die for Him. I think I understand 
something of human nature, and I tell you that all these men 
were men, and I am a man. No one else is like Him. Jesus 
Christ was more than a man. ... I have inspired multitudes 
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with such devotion that they would have died for me, but. to 
do this it was necessary that I should be visibly present, with 
the electric influence of my looks, of my words, of my voice. 
When I saw men and spoke to them, I lighted up the flames 
of self-devotion in their hearts. .. . Christ alone has succeeded 
in so raising the mind of man towards the Unseen that it 
becomes insensible to the barriers of time and space. Across 
a chasm of eighteen hundred years Jesus Christ makes a 
demand which is above all others difficult to satisfy. He asks 
for that which a philosopher may often seek in vain at the 
hands of his friends or a father of his children or a bride of her 
spouse or a man of his brother—He asks for the human heart. 
He will have it entirely for Himself. He demands it uncon- 
ditionally, and forthwith His demand is granted. Wonderful! 
In defiance of time and space the soul of man with all its 
powers becomes an annexation to the empire of Christ. All 
who sincerely believe in Him experience that marvellous 
supernatural love towards Him. That phenomenon is un- 
accountable; it is altogether beyond the scope of man’s 
creative power. Time, the great destroyer, is powerless to 
extinguish the sacred flame; time can neither exhaust its 
strength nor put a limit to its range. This is what strikes me 
most; I have often thought of it. This it is which proves to 
me the Divinity of Christ.” 

Thus did Napoleon experience the disillusion which proved 
up to the hilt that a man cannot, no matter how apparently 
devastating be the material force he organises for the purpose, 
commit an aggression upon God’s provinces. None but a 
fool indeed could imagine that God could be thus ignored. © 
In his latest speech Adolf Hitler declared that “ it was the 
Germans’ firm conviction and faith that they would achieve 
victory, and it would be their prayer that God Almighty 
would not forsake them ” (January 30th, 1941). God assuredly 
will not forsake either Adolf Hitler or the German people, nor 
any other people on earth ; but Hitler probably does not yet 
foresee—he has not yet reached Napoleon’s stage in his 
personal evolution—what precisely is involved in God’s not 
forsaking him. He will see it, as Napoleon sawit, when his own 
folly becomes visible to himself, and he himself begins the 
retreat—as we all sooner or later begin it—back to God. 
Those battling Englishmen and cowering Americans who still | 
talk of our present woeful experiences as being due to “one | 
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man” will in their turn sooner or later find themselves 
embarked upon the same glorious retreat. 


Tue Batrie For FRANCE. 


The fact that in February 1941 Herr Hitler was still trying, 
with all the resources at his command, to bend France to his 
will, was one of the most unexpected of all the paradoxes so 
far produced by the war. The surrender of France in June 
1940 was not, it seems, the end, but the beginning, of the 
part destined to be played by France in this modern type of war. 
What precisely was “ France,” eight months after her sur- 
render ? On the mainland of Europe there was, first, a France 
occupied by Germany, used by the German army, air force 
and navy as a huge basis for the attack on Britain, and there- 
fore the object of incessant British attacks from the air, more 
devastated than was northern France in the last war, albeit 
this time without French belligerent participation in the 
havoc. There was, second, “ unoccupied ” France, adminis- 
tered under the continuing leadership of Marshal Pétain, who 
controlled the Mediterranean bases and the remnants of the 
French navy. There was, third, the French Empire in 
Northern Africa, administered on behalf of Marshal Pétain by 
_ General Weygand, to whom was delegated the control of those 

sea and air bases on the southern coast of the Mediterranean 

which Herr Hitler so urgently coveted for use against the 

British forces in the Mediterranean and in the Middle East. 

There was in addition “free”? France, an entity without 

territory, administered from No. 4 Carlton Gardens in 

London by General de Gaulle, controlling a nucleus of French 

soldiers, airmen and sailors outside the bounds of continental 

or imperial France. 
Gaul in fact was now divided, not into three, but four parts. 

As these lines were written, an air of electric mystery sur- 

rounded the several relationships that insensibly bound 

together the four parts of France. It was not only that French 
finesse, French patriotism, French taste for political excite- 
ment had created a situation wholly beyond the grasp of 

Germany’s bludgeoning logic. Great Britain, too, had some- 

thing to fear. It was clear that Germany’s first strategic 

object after occupying Italy was to cut the Mediterranean 
into two by gaining control of the Sicilian channel. The 
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control of the French Tunisian port of Bizerta was an essential 
means to that end. If Marshal Pétain could be coerced into 
conceding the German demands, and if General Weygand 
thereupon fell into line and handed over Bizerta, then another 
victory would have fallen to the German mixture of cunning 
and coercion. There was, however, some ground for the 
surmise that, even if Herr Hitler did now break Vichy France, 
either by at last succeeding in eliminating Marshal Pétain or 
by reintroducing into the Marshal’s Cabinet the Trojan 
horse of Pierre Laval, it was by no means certain that General 
Weygand and the North African Empire would in their turn 
agree to play the German game. Why should they? Herr 
Hitler could threaten the people of mainland France with 
starvation. He had no such lever for use against African 
France. The possibility had at least to be recognised that if 
Herr Hitler placed the last straw on the camel’s back by 
removing from “ unoccupied ” France even the formality of 
independence, General Weygand might swing French Africa 
over to General de Gaulle, with the result that Bizerta would 
be transferred, not to German, but to British control. Nothing 
that has so far come out of the war exceeds in dramatic 
interest the fight of Marshal Pétain’s disarmed France against 
a * conqueror ” who for eight months had failed to impound 
the fleet and bases which at the outset no doubt he imagined 
were his for the asking. 

The fact that the British fleet retained command of the 
Mediterranean cut short Herr Hitler’s power at the south 
coast of France, with the exasperating result—to Herr 
Hitler—that he could not increase his pressure on Vichy 
without risking the re-entry of French Africa into the war on 
the side of Britain. Marshal Pétain, it is true, was a virtual 
prisoner of war in Vichy. The interesting thing was that the 
prisoner had for so long been able to defy his captor. Herr 
Hitler’s latest method of sabotage, which was in full blast 
as these lines were written, was to undermine the Marshal’s 
authority over the loyalty of his countrymen. His chosen 
instrument was, of course, a Frenchman. There is something 
devilish in this old Nazi custom, known for short as quisling- 
ism, copied by Mr. Stalin in Finland last winter. Just as three 
years ago Herr von Seyss-Inquart was introduced into 
Vienna and given authority over the Austrian police in order 
to undermine Herr von Schuschnigg’s hold over the Austrian 
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people, so M. Pierre Laval was designed in Herr Hitler’s 
technique to be invested with an authority such as would 
enable him either to seduce French loyalty from Marshal 
Pétain or to suppress Marshal Pétain by other means. German 
propaganda through the puppet press and wireless of Paris 
started functioning at the beginning of February by attacking 
_ Marshal Pétain as the man who stood between France and 
peace. The wickedness of that propaganda was manifested, 
among other ways, in the fact that the German object was 
precisely to involve France in war with Britain. There was 
set up in Paris a puppet party, the Rassemblement National 
Populaire, to challenge Marshal Pétain’s lately founded 
Rassemblement pour la Révolution Nationale. Admiral Darlan, 
the Vichy Minister directly concerned with the French Fleet 
and the French Mediterranean bases on the French mainland, 
travelled between Vichy and Paris to conduct “ negotiations ”” 
between France and Germany; but the leading German 
representative in Paris was a Frenchman, M. Laval. The 
sordid ugliness of war and its methods was never more 
_ revoltingly illustrated than in this pitting of Frenchman 
against Frenchman for the material control of France, one of 
the Frenchmen acting as agent for the common enemy. The 
helpless people of France were the victims of so diabolical a 
trick. 

But whatever was destined to be the immediate outcome, 
it was certain, and is proved by the cumulative lesson of all 
history, that the “ forces of evil,” in whichever quarter they 
may operate (and their operation is by no means confined to 
one quarter) will in the end confound and defeat themselves. 
No man in advance can tell how the redress will come. But 
on February 7th, 1941, there occurred one of those lightning 
events, comparable to the evacuation from Dunkirk eight 
_ months earlier, which unmistakably suggest the agency of 
a miraculous intervention, On that day, when Hitler’s 
pressure on Vichy had reached its culminating point, the 
British forces captured Benghazi by an operation whose 
swiftness and generalship took men’s breath away. The 
capital and chief port, indeed the whole province of Cyrenaica 
thus fell into British hands. Concurrently Italian forces were 
falling back in Eritrea, Abyssinia, and Somaliland. On that 
same day, broadcasting from Algiers, General Weygand 
announced that France had no intention of allowing the 
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Germans to use the naval base at Bizerta. That was a master 
stroke of strategy on the part of the Pétain-Weygand com- 
bination. For the whole object of Hitler’s propaganda during 
the preceding week had been to seduce the loyalty of the 
French Empire from Vichy so that Bizerta should fall into 
German hands like a ripe plum, a gift from that very Empire, — 

General Weygand, commanding that Empire, countered by 
(1) openly reminding the French Empire that Marshal — 
Pétain was more worthy of their confidence than ever, (2) 
warning Hitler that he would have to fight if he wanted 
Bizerta. A complaint had recently been made in Das Reich 
that General Weygand, not understanding that the defeat of 
France last June was also the defeat of the French Empire, 
had been engaged in reorganising the military defences of 
northern Africa: whereby was illustrated Herr Hitler’s 
consciousness that his hold upon France stopped short at the 
Riviera. The French Empire was not disarmed. The inter- 
vening Mediterranean was commanded, not by the German, 
nor by the Italian, but by the British fleet. Now that Benghazi 
was in British hands, confidence was fortified in continental 
France as well as in Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco, that the. 
British mastery of the Mediterranean was impregnable. The 
disappearance of Italy as a Great Power completely altered the 
Mediterranean balance, for even if Herr Hitler now decided to 
use what was left of the Italian, instead of the French, fleet 
for an attack on Bizerta, the problem of re-manning and re- 
organising that fleet would be formidable and would take 
time. It even appeared likely for the first time that Tunisia’s 
neighbour in Africa would no longer be an Italian, but a 
British-controlled, Libya, with the potential result that the 
whole southern seaboard of the Mediterranean from the Suez 
rent to Gibraltar would have passed beyond the reach of the 

is. 


Tue Poricy or Non-BELLIGERENCY 


The effect of the United States and of Russia upon the war, 
its progress and its probable results, has become, despite the 
varying nature of their non-belligerency, a matter of imme- 
diate concern. Colonel Knox, Secretary to the United States 
Navy, testifying in Washington before the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations on the Lease-and-Lend Bill on January 
31st, declared that “information from inside Germany 
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indicates that a German attempt to invade Great Britain may 
begin at any moment.” He said that “the use of gas on a 
large scale” was indicated. He added: “TI believe that a 
victorious Germany would move towards this hemisphere 
just as soon as she could accumulate the strength, and cer- 
_ tainly very soon—unless we take steps to check her career of 
aggression.” The odd thing is that not even Colonel Knox 
has publicly suggested that the United States should attempt 
to check German aggression by the only practical method, 
which is an American declaration of war upon Germany. The 
leisurely process of disputing about leasing and lending 
munitions (as an alternative to the former practice of selling 
them and being paid in advance) still contemplated the possi- 
bility of America’s functioning as an “arsenal for democ- 
racy ” at some time in the future. This particular oddity— 
for American opinion from the President downwards has 
agreed that Britain’s cause is also America’s—is interesting 
only from America’s point of view. The muddle is exclusively 
America’s ; just as the whole question of America’s attitude 
to the war is America’s business. 

Yet fair and candid comment never did harm to anybody. 
Nothing could exceed the precision with which the leading 
_ American politicians, Republican as well as Democrat, have 
diagnosed the Nazi menace as a menace to America (unless 
Britain defeats it); yet nothing could exceed the unanimity 
with which those same leaders have postulated that, though 
America must in the future “ help ” Britain, she must on no 
account help her by the obvious method of fighting with her. 
When Mr. Wendell Willkie left London after his ten days’ 
visit, on February 5th, he gave a message for transmission to 
the German people. “ I am of purely German descent [it ran]. 
My family name is not Willkie, but Willicke. My grand- 
_parents left Germany ninety years ago because they were 
protestants against autocracy and demanded the right to live 
as free men. I too claim that right. Iam proud of my German 
blood. But I hate aggression and tyranny. Tell the German 
people that my convictions are shared to the full by the over- 
whelming majority of my fellow-countrymen of German 
descent. They too believe in freedom and in human rights. 
Tell the German people that we German-Americans reject 
and hate the aggression and lust for power of the present 
German Government.” What is likely to be the effect of such 
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a message, if it gets through to the German people, upon 
Herr Hitler ? The only thing likely to be regarded by him as 
interesting is the American protestation that she will not 
fight : unless indeed he deduces that the remarkable wave of 
anti-German feeling in America may bring America into the 
war while there is still time for America to make any difference 
to the result. 

The practical question for British propagandists is, what is 
the best method of helping the American politicians to train 
their people into the recognition that war is the only logical or 
effective way of helping Britain? The urgent task is to end 
the war as soon as possible: America, by taking the plunge, 
could end it almost at once. The principle of British propa- 
ganda seems to be one of uncritical applause for any and 
every American, for anything and everything American, and 
of fulsome gratitude for benefits not yet received. The danger 
of that particular form of adulation is that it may tend to 
convince the American people that they are saving the world 
by keeping out of the war. It may therefore tend to defeat 
what is clearly President Roosevelt’s real object. There is a 
type of muddled British argument which declares that “ we 
don’t want men,” and that if America declared war the 
munitions destined for us in 1942 and 1943 would stay on 
the other side of the Atlantic (assuming that they would be 
needed in that distant future). That argument not only 
ignores the immediate psychological effect (in these days a 
most important factor) that would be wrought by an American 
declaration of war upon Germany. Herr Goebbels cannot 
conceal facts of that kind. 

It also ignores certain incidental present results of America’s 
technical status as a neutral or “ non-belligerent.”” Speaking | 
in the House of Commons on January 28th, Mr. Hugh Dalton, 
Minister of Economic Warfare, stated that he “ had little 
evidence that exports from the United States to the Soviet 
Union reached Germany directly, but he had ample evidence. 
that the Soviet were exporting Russian goods to Germany and. 
replacing them by imports from the United States of America., 
United States exports of cotton to the Soviet Union, which: 
normally were negligible, amounted during the last half 
quarter of 1940 to 30,000 tons, considerably more than 
recent annual imports into the Soviet Union from all sources.. 
Large quantities of cotton were now being exported from the: 
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Soviet Union to Germany. With regard to other important 
commodities, exports of copper and brass rose from small 
quantities before the war to 57,000 tons, and exports of wheat 
from negligible quantities to 100,000 tons in 1940. Exports of 
petroleum amounted to 114,000 tons during the first eleven 
_months of 1940. Both wheat and petroleum were commodities 

of which the Soviet Union had undertaken to supply large 
quantities to Germany under their recent trade agreements. 
The value of exports of oil-drilling machinery from the 
United States to the Soviet Union during the first eight 
months of 1940 was nearly double that of the exports during 
the whole of 1938, and there were further considerable ship- 
ments during the last months of the year. Shipments from the 
United States to the Soviet Union were not subject to navi- 
certs, since the trade routes concerned lay outside the 
navicert area.” Now if the United States were a 
belligerent, were fighting at Britain’s side against what 
American opinion has diagnosed as a common enemy, it 
would be impossible (for such a thing would then be illegal) 
for America to be supplying Germany with the vital com- 
modities she needs for the prosecution of the war. 

The position of Russia is of quite a different standing. She 
has never pretended to be a friend of Great Britain, nor in any 
way to disapprove of Nazi practices. She has no use for 
“liberty ” or for “ democracy.” Her policy, both in Europe 
and in Asia, is that of tertius gaudens. She helps China with 
supplies for her fight against Japan, and at the same time 
maintains friendly relations with Japan. She supplies Ger- 
many with important goods for the fight against Britain, and 
maintains as friendly relations with Britain as Britain will 
permit. She cultivates good relations with Turkey in order 
to keep Germany from the Black Sea without belligerent 
action of her own. She desires peace in the negative sense of 
an escape from involvement in the war herself ; but there is 
at least a strongly indicated strategic calculation that a 
German-British war is not a bad thing, provided that she 
herself can keep out of it. She is anti-British in the capitalist 
and imperialist sense ; yet fears Germany and hopes for a 
British victory. In particular, it is her calculation that the 
mutual ruin of Germany and Britain (not to mention Italy) 
will provide the necessary predisposing condition for her 
communist and atheist propaganda in all those countries. 
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In one sense capitalist, democratic, free and in principle 
Christian America is poles apart from communist, autocratic, 
totalitarian and atheist Russia. In another sense they both 
help Germany by refraining from taking a direct part in the 
war against Germany, though they both know that a German 
victory would be a direct menace to themselves. This great | 
issue between Germany and Britain, the two active belligerent 
protagonists, may be irrevocably joined this spring. Russia’s 
position is too hedged with difficulties from the British point 
of view to be of much immediately practical concern to Great 
Britain. 

America, however, a country of like complexion in so many 
ways, presents a hard conundrum as she stands aside arguing 
while the very battle that may decide her own future is, 
according to American evidence, about to be immediately 
joined—without American participation. That remarkable 
situation may be suddenly changed, some unforeseen chance 
may galvanise America into action while action may still be 
effective as a contribution to the result ; but certainly that 
was the situation eighteen months after the war started. 

It may well be that by God’s will Great Britain shall stand 
the brunt alone, to the end that a hard-won victory, bought 
at the cost of national impoverishment (as these lines were 
written the British Government was spending {12,250,000 a 
day) and rewarded by a regenerated Britain, should open the 
gates to a new world in which the will of God for Britain 
and for others shall replace the system of national greed and 
competitive acquisitiveness. It seems almost impossible that 
two world wars in half a century can have failed to convince 
even the most obstinate obscurantist that national security 
and well-being are to be found, not in opposition to, but in 
common with, other nations. In the truest and deepest sense, 
therefore, America’s abstention from actively helping Great 
Britain may after all be for the best. It may well be that in 
this particular war the particular good destined to come out 
of the evil is the regeneration of Britain: and what a God- 
send such a thing would be to the whole world! If that be so, 
it may be that the end is not to be vouchsafed to us as 
quickly or as easily as America could help to make it. The 
bitter but healthful cup of an exclusively British victory may 
be our allotted portion. 

GrEorGE GLascow. 

February 7th, 1941. 
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Sid Eat Reto DY OF FRANCES! 


M. Elie Bois has written a book which will be read for 
generations to come. As editor of the Petit Parisien he knew 
all the actors on the political stage in their strength and 
weakness, and he judges them not by party standards, but 
solely by the measure of their patriotism. In these burning 
_ and eloquent pages we hear the authentic voice of France. 

The admirable works of Alexander Werth and Gordon Water- 

field conveyed something of the atmosphere of Paris and the 
army, but here for the first time are revealed the secrets of 
the Council Chamber. The dominant impression is one of 
grief that so great a nation should have found such deplorable 
leaders at the crisis of its fate. France was saved by Clemenceau 
and Foch in 1917-18 because they were men of genius and 
refused to despair. In 1940 there was no saviour. The good 
men were usually weak and the bad men were often clever. 
It is no wonder that M. Bois lets himself go as he contemplates 
_ the quarrels of the patriots and the base intrigues of the 
defeatists. Is his picture too darkly painted? An English- 
man cannot answer the question with assurance. Our only 
consolation is the certainty that France will rise again and 
that the names of her betrayers will be cursed in history. So 
long as men like General de Gaulle and M. Bois keep the flag 
flying she cannot die. One of history’s many lessons is the 
resilience of great nations. 

* Truth on the Tragedy of France. By Elie J. Bois. Hodder & Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
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“A defeat may be no more than an accident, a collapse no 
more than a misfortune,” we read in the Preface. “The 
capitulation of Bordeaux, the repudiation of the signature of © 
France, the prostration before the Conqueror, and the aban- 
donment of the Empire are neither accidents nor misfortunes : _ 
they are dishonour, a dishonour which oppresses and will not 
cease to oppress my spirit and my heart, with those of so 
many other Frenchmen, until France has effaced this stain 
from her flag.” How it could happen is the theme of this book. — 
After the victory of 1918 the country went morally downhill. 
The political system, which the author regards as essentially 
sound, was corrupted by the electors, the elected and the 
executive. The military machine was allowed to grow rusty. 
Communist, Nazi and ultra-Conservative propaganda poi- 
soned the soul of France. The navy was in excellent condition, 
but the air force was sadly neglected, and the army chiefs 
ignored the exhortations of Colonel de Gaulle, then a com- 
paratively unknown officer, to make big tanks and motorised 
divisions. The Maginot Line stopped half-way between 
Switzerland and the sea, thereby positively inviting the 
Germans once again to sweep through Belgium and smash 
their way into an unfortified northern France. In the field of 
foreign affairs a fatal error was committed when Hitler was 
allowed to trample underfoot the Locarno Pact as well as the 
Treaty of Versailles by his remilitarisation of the Rhineland 
in March 1936. Sarraut, the Premier, and Flandin, his Foreign 
Secretary, were for action; but the Cabinet was divided, the 
nation was in no mood for running risks, and England showed 
no disposition to move. Yet that was the prologue to the 
struggle which was to begin in September 1939. M. Bois 
has a right to say I told you so, for he pointed out the signi- 
ficance of the issue in his paper. 

The main interest and value of this remarkable book are 
to be found in the elaborate character studies of the leading 
actors. Such intimate revelations are only possible after a 
complete débacle, and the author does not spare the rod. 
Here is Georges Bonnet, the Foreign Minister, able, indus- 
trious, morbidly ambitious, foxy, banging the patriotic drum 
in his despatches and public utterances while abounding in 
defeatism behind the scenes. Here is Daladier, Premier and 
Minister for National Defence, the valued friend of the 
author, a patriot to the core, but lacking the self-confidence, 
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the will power and the stature to impose his authority. “ His 
rough appearance and aggressive thrusts in party battles 
had created for him a legendary reputation for energy which 
was only half true.” Moreover, he and Herriot, as good a 
patriot as himself, were inwardly hostile to one another 
though their relations were outwardly correct. Here is 
Chautemps, the third important figure in the same Radical 
Party, pliable, mediocre, prone to defeatism. Here is Paul 
Reynaud, intelligent, energetic, independent, intensely patri- 
otic, distrusting and distrusted by Daladier, and in bondage 
to an unscrupulous mistress of defeatist tendencies with a 
will far stronger than his own. The greatest surprise in the 
book indeed is the revelation of the moral weakness of this 
man, whom we mistakenly believed at the time to be the 
leader required by the gravity of the situation. For he 
allowed himself to be influenced not only by Mme de Portes 
but by Paul Baudouin, who co-operated with her in under- 
mining his noble resolution. Here is Laval, who had lain low 
since the fiasco of the Hoare-Laval plan brought him down, 
“tenacious, resourceful, subtle, cunning as a monkey,” biding 
his time and weaving his defeatist plots. Itis interesting tolearn 
that, even before the German attack through Belgium and 
Holland, he planned to use Pétain as a figure-head, dreaming 
of a Pétain Cabinet in which he would call the tune. President 
Lebrun emerges as a patriotic mediocrity quite incapable of 
standing up to men of stronger will. Blum was a patriot, but 
he was out of office and powerless. The strongest man in 
Reynaud’s Cabinet, Mandel, the heir of Clemenceau and 
the real hero in this story, would have made a great leader 
during the storm which burst over France. He would have 
cleared out the defeatists as his master had done in the first 
world war, and his patriotism was like tempered steel ; but 
he had no followers and many enemies. Poor France! What 
a story of failures, disappointments, quarrels, intrigues, 
humiliations, treacheries! 

If the politicians, with a few exceptions, were unworthy of 
their country, what of the soldiers? When Gamelin’s in- 
adequacy was no longer in doubt, and the enemy was thunder- 
ing at the gate, Reynaud rightly decided to make a change 
and summoned Weygand to return from his command in 
Syria. The friend and disciple of Foch, despite his age, 


seemed the very man to restore confidence and, if anyone 
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could do it, to snatch victory from the jaws of defeat. Yet 
_ he quickly proved no less a disappointment than Reynaud, 
losing hope a few days after he had reached the front and 
clamouring for an immediate armistice when the Government 
fled to Tours. De Gaulle’s advice was to retreat to Brest, 
hold out there as long as possible ; ask Churchill to help in 
transporting all fit troops, some to North Africa and the rest 
to England ; the whole air force to be removed and the navy 
to continue co-operation with the British fleet. Reynaud was 
attracted by the plan. “ But what about Weygand?” “ Are 

ou the head of the Government?” rejoined De Gaulle. 
“¢ When a General has lost all fighting sense, he is replaced by 
someone else.” Since Reynaud could think of no other 
soldier, and was surrounded by defeatists, Weygand remained 
and carried the day. He even backed up his demand for an 
armistice by informing the Cabinet that serious riots had 
broken out in Paris and that Thorez, the Communist leader, 
had installed himself in the Elysée. Unfortunately for Wey- 
gand, Mandel, the Minister of the Interior, replied that he 
had rung up the Prefect of Police in the capital and learned 
that there was no truth in the story. There is nothing more 
lamentable in this tragic narrative than the moral collapse 
of Weygand, despairing of his country and helping to wear 
down the resistance of Reynaud and the other stout-hearted 
Ministers who were pledged by a hundred declarations to 
fight to the end. 

The last scene at Bordeaux is the saddest of all, as poignant 
in its intensity as a Greek drama. If Weygand played the 
chief part at Tours, at Bordeaux Pétain was pushed forward 
into the position of “ a statue on a pedestal ” which had been 
designed for him by the defeatists. The Marshal, declares 
M. Bois, was more to be pitied than blamed, for he was too 
old to realise how he was being deceived, and his choice of 
collaborators revealed his pathetic inability to distinguish 
honest men from unscrupulous intriguers. His idea of 
regenerating France with the aid of Laval, the most con- 
temptible of French politicians, was a bad joke, and the 
attempt to go behind 1789 has few supporters outside the 
ranks of the reactionaries who inspired the Vichy régime. 
All these follies and monstrosities will be swept away. The 
book closes with a pilgrimage of the author to the statue of 
Foch near Victoria Station, and the expression of an ardent 
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hope that France may once again find inspiring leadership. 
That she will regain her independence as the result of our 
efforts is our hope and belief, for no nation deserves such an 
agony of humiliation as the crimes and errors of her un- 
worthy leaders have brought upon her head. 

GP, 'G: 


Pat GREATCOEXPERIMENT:OF 
Oris PrACH.* 


Lord Cecil has done more perhaps than any other single 
man alive to create, strengthen and foster the League of 
Nations. A Conservative by tradition, he found himself, when 
the Four Years War drew to its close, the driving force 
behind this noble attempt—truly a Great Experiment—to 
prevent war and stabilise peace. ‘“ Those four years,” he 
says of the last war, “ burnt into me the insufferable conditions 
of international relations which made war an acknowledged 
method—indeed, the only fully authorised method—of 
settling international disputes. Thenceforward, the effort 
to abolish war seemed to me, and still seems to me, the only 
political object worth while.” With the strength that derives 
from this singleness of purpose he laboured for the League, 
whether in office or out of it, in this country, on the continent 
or in the United States, and he thus brought new honour to 
a name already honoured in British history. 

Now, in his seventy-seventh year, he puts on record the 
great achievement that was the League of Nations. He has. 
added some autobiographical matter and if the book leaves 
the reader with one regret it is that we hear all too little of 
the author himself. As a boy he was taken to Berlin, where his 
father, the great Salisbury, attended the Congress of 1878 ; 
he entered Parliament in 1906 as an Independent Conserva- 
tive who “ agreed more with Edward Grey than with anyone 
else in the House’; he joined the Coalition Government 
under Asquith, for whom he always had the greatest admira- 
tion and became Britain’s first Blockade Minister; he was 
at Paris in 1919, worked with Woodrow Wilson, visited 
Calvin Coolidge in 1924 and President Roosevelt—truly “a 


* A Great Experiment. An Autobiography by Viscount Cecil (Lord Robert Cecil). 
Jonathan Cape. 1941. 16s. 
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very great man ”—in 1937. Yet of all this, of these sixty 
years of world politics he witnessed, we hear comparatively 
little. It is the League that matters most. 

The League of Nations did not prevent the present war. 
But if it failed in its main purpose it did admirable work in 
many spheres. The story Lord Cecil has to tell is one of 
increasing success during the first decade, up to 1931. The 
League, he shows in detail, did highly important non-con- 
tentious work besides preventing the outbreak of a dozen or 
more of minor wars—and who will say how any of these 
“ minor wars ” might have ended? After 1931, it is true, the 
League went downhill, partly owing to the intense economic 
crisis that gripped the world. Even then Lord Cecil believes 
that, if a stand had been made in 1934-5, the League could 
have rallied, and organised peace could have been saved. 
Looking back in the midst of the present war, there can be 
no doubt that we should have taken much greater risks at 
an earlier date. A bolder attempt then might have stemmed 
the drift towards war. “ The conception,” says Lord Cecil, 
“that the maintenance of peace was of far more importance 
than the integrity of our territory had not then been accepted 
by the majority of the British and French Cabinets.” I do 
not think that it was accepted by the majority of public 
opinion either. Is it too much, then, to hope that the present 
war will teach us the truth of Peace Indivisible, and the lesson 
that collective action against the aggressor anywhere is in 
the highest interest of all civilised nations? Surely, with the 
history of Japan’s march into China and Italy’s aggression 
of Abyssinia, with Spain’s civil war and Hitler’s subjugation 
of first Czechoslovakia and then almost all other neighbouring 
states, we must regard the prevention of war, by force if 
necessary, as our highest interest and duty. 

Lord Cecil shows that there never were any serious doubts 
as to who the aggressor was. There is, he says, a vast mass of 
common interests amongst the nations which can help to 
bring them together, though this is not enough to prevent 
wars. Collective action for peace backed by force has proved 
successful—for instance at the Nyon Conference of 1937— 
collective remonstrances alone have not. 


Force is doubtless necessary, but it must be controlled by 
machinery devised to secure justice and not left to the haphazard 
and necessarily prejudiced direction of the parties to any dispute. 
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That is what we mean by the supremacy of law. . . . No doubt 
that involves a limitation of national sovereignty since it abolishes 
the unrestricted right of war. 


Such are some of Lord Cecil’s conclusions reached in the 
course of the League story he tells. No maker of peace can 
do without his record and his recommendations. His book is 
the harvest of a life lived for organised peace, and it can guide 
us when this war comes to an end. 

It is, perhaps, inevitable that the years of decline unduly 
overshadow the League’s great achievements. I cannot help 
feeling that Lord Cecil is too pessimistic in his interpretation 
of the last years. After all, if we failed in organising peace 
as we should have done and sincerely strove to do, how infi- 
nitely less weighty is the fault such deficiency implies than 
is the guilt of those who preached war while we laboured for 
_the League, who committed aggression after aggression while 
we—in a misunderstood love of peace—failed to stop them 
by force. Lord Cecil is unduly severe with those who did 
not come up to his own high standard and he is liable to 
forget that he was often in advance of public opinion. He 
does not give enough credit, I feel, to the reasons which 
forced Mr. Neville Chamberlain to act as he did, and he does 
not dwell upon our last attempt to save the peace by building 
up a front in Europe, a noble attempt to which Lord Halifax 
dedicated himself. To censure the Locarno Treaties as the 
first step towards the “ policy of no general commitments ” 
seems to me to go too far. Instead, Locarno was the first 
definite commitment this country ever entered into, and it 
thus opened up the road to those commitments of 1939 which, 
in Mr. Eden’s words, went even farther than the Covenant. 
If we can resume our work for organised peace where we were 
forced to leave off there seems to offer itself a cheering chance 
that the next attempt will be more successful. 

Even if Lord Cecil seems too pessimistic in his record of the 
last decade we can hope the more that the lesson he teaches 
us will be learned during the years of the present war. When 
we are free once more to set up a new peace organisation we 
shall build safely on the foundations laid by the late League— 
and by Lord Cecil more than by anybody else. His work will 


prove to be the foundation-stone of organised peace. 


F. W. Pick. 
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HERBERT FISHER.* 


All will be grateful to Mrs. Fisher that she has given these 
glimpses into a life of rarest charm and worth ; all will regret 
that the fragments could not be expanded into a full record of 
such rich thought and experience; but no book ever quite con- 
veys to those who knew her husband the weaving of gracious- 
ness with satire, of dignity with humour, of worldly experience 
with a taste for things evanescent and intangible which held 
in delicate thrall the hearts of that wide circle who admired 
and loved him. He shone on them like brilliant Arabian 
moonlight, silvering the desert. Every colour, every detail 
took another quality in this mild intensity of silver light, 
eerie, rare, bringing with its shining a sense of marvel, of ex- 
hilaration, and a power to tighten the nerves of men not till 
they were moonstruck but till they were braced to the sanity 
of a defining, acute and exquisite justice. 

Fisher was a Liberal, and had in perfection a free judgment 
and a taste for progress. ‘‘ The sober teaching of history,”’ he 
once wrote, “ is the foundation of sound politics.” He main- 
tained in all his views a balance of “ humanity, toleration and 
good sense.” But it was what he added to these by his sur- 
prises, by the interweaving of high breeding, comedy and 
romance, that he took us to an enchanted world, a world of 
secrets which told how the things that really mattered were 
happening. His talk was always throwing its special gleam 
on to the hidden treasure and jewellery of contemporary 
history, because by taste and training he knew so well what 
mattered and where to find it. Perhaps the secret was his 
charity, but it was a charity tempered by fine training and 
sure taste, a charity also pointed by curiosity. The world was 
a romance, a romance to be appreciated by one both benevo- 
lent and critical. And he himself was the grand seigneur of 
scholars. Yet, though he sailed the spheres, Olympian, there 
was kindness in all his comedies. 

Most of all, he excelled in balancing the truth of contem- 
porary history by divulging the secrets which counted. But 
in this book there is next to none of that. It tells rather the 
record of a distinguished family ; of parents beautiful, well- 
bred, with unusual connections ; of Sir Leslie Stephen and his 
daughter Virginia Woolf—of Winchester, New College and 


* An Unfinished Autobiography. By H. A. L. Fisher. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 
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Paris ; and later there are hints—they are hardly more—of 
visits to Canada and the American States, and of life in the 
Cabinet, in relation to education and to Ireland. But these 
present few pictures so sharply edged as that of Peter the 
Great in the History of Europe, much less the sharp irony with 
which he deals with Mrs. Eddy in Our New Religion. There is 
a fine appreciation of Mr. Lloyd George of whom, in conversa- 
tion, he would speak as “ the most dynamic force in European 
politics since Napoleon.” Fisher, who always thought well 
of politicians, kept consistently the highest appreciation of 
the great Liberal under whom he served. The Prime Minister, 
whom he deemed the most consistently honourable and high- 
minded of men, he praised also for “ his amazing flashes of 
energising brilliance.” - 

There are many shrewd touches, many passages in which his 
slight satiric humour is informing to the general reader, delight- 
ful to his friends; but the rarer quality in Mr. Fisher’s mind, no 
passage reveals so well as his portrait of an Indian Maharajah: 

Alwar was lissom and beautiful. His English oratory was of the 
finest texture. Not a word was amiss, not a sentence unconnected. 
In rhythm and balance as in the musical quality of his voice this 
graceful youth was one of the outstanding speakers of his age, and 
his conversation was as finished as his oratory; but the most 
intelligent of Indians was also the worst of rulers. 


This, then, is a book to give back to those who knew some- 
thing of the fugitive and gracious light with which Fisher’s 
presence shone: and to all it will be, with the sensitive and 
touching memoir which Mrs. Fisher has prefixed to it, a record 
of a fine scholar and gentleman who at every turn was showing 
his shrewd insight into the things that count, his balanced 
justice, his noble use of a freedom—both academic and 
political—whether in the choices of a personal life or in the 
full tide of national events. Rosert SENCOURT. 


THE STAKE IN THE BALKANS. 


The lively Information Department of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs has brought up to date its important 
material about a part of the world that becomes every day 
more interesting.* The former handbook from the same 

* South-Eastern Europe: A Brief Survey. Information Department Papers No. 26. 
The Royal Institute of International Affairs. 5s. net. 
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source, South Eastern Europe, published in May 1939, dealt 
in an individual, more disconnected manner with Hungary, 
Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Albania and Greece. The 
game countries appear in the new book, but their affairs are 
more co-ordinated with each other’s fortunes and interests. 
They are all affected by the common circumstance of their 
geographical position, which willy-nilly brings them (to their 
cost) into contact with the Great Powers, especially Germany, 
Italy and Russia. They are caught up in all the rivalries and 
animosities of the Great Powers who are interested either in 
the Mediterranean as a whole or in Turkey’s control of the 
Straits between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. To 
such extrinsic misfortunes are added the intrinsic and chronic 
conditions that have made a byword of such muddles as we 
lump together as “ balkanisation.” It is not merely that 
races, languages, religious differences have produced an 
almost inextricable tangle of conflicting motives, further con- 
founded by minority problems and vendettas. In addition 
there is a tradition of mutual distrust, a habit of conflict, that 
has impartially baffled both the periodic attempts at local 
accommodation and the larger intrigues of outside Powers. 
The political maelstrom is reproduced in the economic pecu- 
liarities which tend almost to provoke Great Power greed and 
penetration. To write a book on South-Eastern Europe is in 
one sense to snapshot a shifting scene. The interest becomes 
more or less historical almost before the sheets leave the press. 
Albania, Transylvania, Bessarabia, Bukovina, the Dobrudja : 
the frontiers will not stand still. None the less, as the preface 
to this book puts it, there are certain “ underlying conditions 
upon which the course and the success of any developments in 
the region must largely depend.” It is those conditions, 
largely based upon the agricultural and other products and 
the export markets, that are detailed in the handbook before 
us with the completeness and accessibility that we have 
learned to expect of Chatham House. G.G 


has Sarah oo ge eh laa 


In this book written before the collapse of France Mr. 
Wickham Steed, journalist, makes a valuable contribution to 
the highly controversial question of what he calls the “ Fifth 

“The Fifth Arm. By Wickham Steed. Constable. ss. 
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Arm.” That side by side with the three armed forces and 
economic warfare, propaganda should be used to bring defeat 
upon National Socialism is commonly agreed upon: There is, 
however, no agreement as to the fundamental lines it should 
take. No wonder, then, that so far one cannot help feeling 
that it has practically not been used at all. The book 
tells something about the experiences of the author 
during the war 1914-18 when he played a prominent 
part in the propaganda of the Allied states. He brings out 
clearly some of the principles of any successful propaganda. 
“‘The connection between policy and propaganda must be 
so close as to make the two inseparable.” It is also correctly 
said that political propaganda must give “ the people some- 
thing to fear and something to hope for.” Certain other 
aspects of the Allied propaganda which it might also have 
been worth while to recall to memory are passed over, though 
an American author recently published material showing that 
the Allies rightly did not refrain from spreading subversive 
propaganda among the German soldiers and civilians. 

The book then sketches the propaganda methods employed 
by Germany from Bismarck to Hitler. Actually this part 
tries rather to give an interpretation of German foreign policy 
and of the so-called German character, whereas German 
propaganda as such is left on the one side. This is to be 
regretted. Hitler is an extremely clever propagandist in so 
far as the methods employed are concerned, which to a large 
degree are nothing but those developed by Americans for 
their business purposes. Hitler and Goebbels are the Barnums 
of political propaganda, and any propaganda which should 
stand a chance of success against them must of necessity make 
use of a similar technique. 

The author’s interpretation of the character of the Germans 
is disputable even if one were ready to subscribe to the premise, 
on which the whole Nazi creed rests, that indelible “ national 
character ” actually exists. In using the Fifth Arm against 
Germany, British propaganda should at any rate refrain from 
taking as its starting point the assumption that the Germans 
are a warlike nation whatever the conditions in which they 
live. Some of the factual statements are not quite correct. 
The Pan-German League was hardly a major force in the 
Hohenzollern Empire ; it was a small group as shown years 
ago by Miss M. Wertheimer. That a book by Professor 
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Kantorowicz was suppressed and the copies burnt by the 
authorities of the German Republic is hardly believable ; 
after all, his book The Spirit of British Policy was published in 
Germany. Nor does it seem accurate to sum up Professor 
Karl Schmitt’s theory that the fundamental categories in 
political science are friend and enemy (as good and bad are 
in ethics), by saying that he “ proclaims hatred of the foreigner 
as the fundamental principle of the State.” 
G. O. GARDENER. 


FEDERALISM.* 


This is one of the many books recently published which 
argue that Europe’s troubles would end if the various national 
states could be induced to enter into some kind of federal 
organisation. In this particular case a United States of Europe 
is advocated, in which an authority common to all their 
component states would control the foreign policies, settle 
their grievances by means of an arbitration court, and have 
at its disposal a centralised military force for the maintenance 
of internal order and for the provision of security against 
aggression from outside. These are familiar proposals. How 
they could possibly become an issue of practical policy is 
hard to see as long as there continue to exist in Europe rival 
“national” states, the raison d’étre of which appears to be 
unhampered rivalry and competition. When, for the second 
time in one generation, war again rages in Europe and the 
avalanche of its destructive forces threatens the very heart of 
European civilisation, it seems hardly enough to suggest once 
more reforms of a purely institutional nature. We shall have 
to think more radically and in order to find more satisfactory 
answers to Our anxious queries we must try to understand 
better the underlying causes making for unrest and war in 
Europe. A fundamental rationalisation of the whole economic 
structure of the European countries for instance must be 
visualised. 

Lord Davies leaves the question open as to whether the 
various European states should form a “ Confederation ” or 
a “ Federation.” Both forms are defined by him in strictly 
juridical terms as institutions different only in their constitu- 
tional nature. What, however, really matters in a political 

* A Federated Europe. By Lord Davies. Gollancz. 3s. 6d. 
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discussion is that “ Federation ” and “ Confederation ” mean 
fundamentally different things. No Federation ever existed that 
didnot have, in contrast to a Confederation, a common customs 
policy which automatically involves a common policy with 
regard to taxation and indeed a common economic policy. 
When Hamilton carried the day against Jefferson, and the 
United States became a Federation, protective tariffs and a 
centralised fiscal policy had been the real issue. The same 
story is told by the developments in Switzerland and in 
Germany, and contrariwise by what took place in Austria- 
Hungary. 
G. O. GaRDENER. 


Bed elem) LHR GREEKS ® 


The author of this learned, accurate and complete biography 
rightly proposes to look at Philip V not from the Roman but 
from the Graeco-Macedonian standpoint. Far from being but 
an obstacle in the way of the legions, Philip stands out as the 
king of Macedon and lord of Greece, whose aim and policy 
were to enable both to face the expansion of Rome. Yet his 
life-long struggle proved a failure, and it is the story of his 
failure that this book actually relates. 

Philip was doomed to fail because he was a king ; above all, 
because he was the king of Macedon. Hence he could not 
bridge the gulf of enmity which separated the Greeks from 
him and his people. Technically, the Greeks were his allies ; 
actually, they were, or dreaded to be, his subjects. Hence 
they mistrusted him, feared his ambition, and sought for help 
against him. It was a fatal mistake that they preferred to the 
potential menace from Macedon the servitude which Rome 
was to impose upon them. But it was inevitable that they 
should resist Macedon, even the hellenized Macedon of 
Philip V, which might have proved the bulwark of their 
common freedom, as vigorously as their forefathers had 
opposed the Macedon of Philip II. Nothing shows better the 
effectiveness and influence of Demosthenes than the struggle 
fought by the Greeks against Philip and by Philip against 
Rome. The heir to the victor of Chaeronea was to be so 
deeply imbued with the principles of Greek tradition that it 
was his lot to fight for them, as Demosthenes had fought a 

* Philip V of Macedon. By F. W. Walbank. Cambridge University Press. 18s. 
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century and a half earlier, and to endeavour to save the 
peninsula from the menace of a second enslavement. But 
Philip, on the other hand, was also to atone for the first 
subjugation of Greece, and to inherit the hatred felt for his 
namesake. 

National unity from without meant nothing to the Greeks 
but a threat to their independent existence. As Livy—whose 
words are an echo of Demosthenes and probably a paraphrase 
of Polybius—attests, ancient historians themselves seem to 
have been awake to the antinomy of the issues at stake: 
“ natura inimica inter se esse liberam civitatem et regem.” This 
quotation might well supply a motto to the book in which 
Mr. Walbank has so fully, ably and sympathetically recounted 
the life-tragedy of Philip and the end of Greece. 

Piero TREVES. 


THE. FACE OF .BRIDGALNE 


Messrs. Batsford are gradually completing their beautiful 
series with the above title, and its high standard is main- 
tained by these latest volumes by two well-known authors 
who have already contributed to it ; each writes with a per- 
sonal note of intimate knowledge and appreciation. The 
illustrations are lavish and lovely, the map end-papers 
excellent. 

Of these two much-visited and beloved districts, while 
Lakeland can claim the grandest scenery in all England, the 
wooded Chiltern country, threaded by the Thames, has its 
individual, less spectacular charm. And both have features 
in common—their old-world hamlets, quiet farmsteads, and 
sheepfolds. Miss Wallace points out that the Lake district, 
often considered just a tourists’ or climbers’ paradise, is trul 
“the home of pastoral agriculture”; she describes the dis- 
tinctive features of fell-farming, not forgetting the important 
role of the sheepdog. Both regions have suffered from the 
encroachments of deplorable modern building (as witness 
New Amersham and Windermere), but both still preserve 
unspoilt places in their remoter parts; Mr. Massingham 
instances the Wormsley and Turville valleys. Chiltern history 
is marked by its ancient ridge paths, by the vast, coiling 


“The Chiltern Country. By H. J. Massingh J 
rl gham. English Lakeland. B 
Wallace. B. T. Batsford. 1940. 8s. 6d. each. : mis 
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earthwork of Grim’s Dyke, and chalk tracings like that at 
Whiteleaf. Cymbeline’s name is preserved in the two Kimbles, 
St. Birinus’s by Berin’s Hill. Other memories are of John 
Hampden (whom our author surprisingly disparages), Penn, 
Milton, and Disraeli; Nuffield has its association of to-day. 
Mr. Massingham considers the curious episode of the eight- 
eenth century “ Hell Fire Club” at Medmenham to be an 
instance of neo-Paganism ; he does not tell the tale of the 
pathetic child ghost at Bisham Abbey. A full description is 
given of the chief local industry, chair-turning; a former 
craft, straw-plaiting, has disappeared: readers of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s Marcella will recall her account of it. 

In both books there are valuable notes on local geology, 
flora, antiquities and architecture. Though beeches pre- 
dominate in the Chilterns, the woodlands also show oaks, 
whitebeams, birches, yews, and the spindle and cherry. Miss 
Wallace does not mention the Lakeland bird-cherry, whose 
snowy tassels are rarely seen wild in the south; the vexed 
question of recent afforestation with conifers is discussed. 
She describes Roman and British remains, stone circles, 
Norse sculptures, and, for medieval days, such monuments as 
Furness and Cartmel Abbeys and Levens Hall, and legends 
of the Cliffords. She tells of local dialect, superstitions and 
magic remedies, and of the charcoal-burning, practised until 
recently ; one picture shows an outside spinning-gallery such 
as are still to be seen. In the so-called Lakeland group of 
poets, Miss Wallace maintains that Wordsworth was the only 
one entitled to the name by birth and by deep attachment. A 
chapter on sport is “ coupled with the name of John Peel,” of 
whom a biographical sketch (with portrait) is supplied ; 
among the rival claimants for his birthplace, she decides in 
favour of Caldbeck. The specialised subject of mountain 
climbing is purposely omitted, in view of the many works 
devoted to it. 

E. G. S. 


SHORTER REVIEW. 


_ The first series of World Order Papers* contains eight articles written 
by distinguished publicists and originally distributed privately to 

* Royal Institute of International Affairs, Chatham House, London, S.W.1. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
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members of Chatham House. Although mostly” written in the spring 
of 1940 their subsequent general publication is more than justified: 
They are mostly concerned with the future. post-war order, ‘particu- 
larly with the problems of European. Federation and the re-establish- 
ment of the League. The first three Papérs are written respectively by 
Sir John Fischer Williams, Professor Gilbert Murray, and Sir William 
Beveridge. Each considers the establishment of a European Federal 

Union as the best solution to the problem of a permanent peace System. ~ 
Naturally they differ on matters of constitutional structure, and also 
on its practicability after the conclusion of peace. Sir William 
Beveridge, who is a most ardent advocate of Union, treats the general 
acceptance of Federation as a probability; while Sir John Fischer 
Williams and more particularly Professor Gilbert Murray are far more 
doubtful. During the last year, however, the disastrous consequences 
of neutrality and national isolation may have led, perhaps, to a modi- 
fication of their doubts. The latter puts great faith in a reconstituted 
League, armed with sanctions but avoiding the lack of »will power and 
understanding which caused ‘its downfall. Mr. J. A. Spender is most 
critical of. Federation, regarding it-as unworkable and unnecessary. 
“There are, I -believe, many alternatives.” “Mr. Percy Horsfall goes 
further, and attacks Federal Union both in its conception and prac- 
ticability. Professor Lionel Robbins discusses the economic factors 
which tended towards international disunity during the last twenty 
‘ years. He reaches the inevitable conclusion that the evils of economic 
nationalism can only be removed by an overriding international 
system of law and order. Mr. Geoffrey Vickers has some provocative 
remarks to make about the meaning of justice, law and order. Lord 
Samuel has contributed a short introduction in which he lays stress 
on the will for, rather than the machinery of, international co-operation, 


